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NOTE 

WANDERING back along the road of his- 
tory, seeking that pleasant time in which, 
the ^^ little faire ladye, Elizabeth" had 
her day, I come upon milestones firmly erected 
beside the oft-time rugged way. At such a date, 
the little maid was bom ; at such and such a 
place she was bred and tutored. I scan the stones 
with reverent gaze, and thank the patient hands 
that placed them there. But who shall say me 
nay if, between these unerring guides, I follow my 
own untrodden ways and try to trace, by fancy led, 
the life of this young girl who was not always the 
princess or the queen ? If I portray her as enjoying 
Ufe, or as suffering its disappointments as a simple 
maid, it is with no wish to lightly disregard the facts, 
but with a strong desire to make you love one to 
whom history has not always been kind. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THE SIGNAL 

UPON a wild March night, nearly 
three hundred years ago, a man lurked 
under a window of a gloomy castle, 
and awaited a signal from one within. 
It was a bitter night, and, as the man crouched 
close to the wall, he muttered to himself, and 
ground his teeth in impatient fury. 

At last, when three o'clock of the morning had 
passed, the window above was opened and a woman's 
hand, slim and white, dropped down through the 
gloom a sapphire ring. No word was spoken, the 
shining circlet was enough. The watcher groped 
for and found the signal in the grasses at his 
feet; then he mounted, with all speed, a horse 
which had been tethered near by, and rode like 
mad through the storm and darkness, to bear 
the news to Scotland's king, that Elizabeth, the 
mighty queen, was dead ; and that he now reigned 
in her stead. 

Long had Elizabeth worn the crown, and she 
had grown very weary, but, before life had become 
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TOWER OR THRONE 

such a burdensome thing to her, she had been a 
bright, joyous girl ; and of her, as the little lady 
Elizabeth, whose " errors did seem but marks of 
surprising endowments,"" I am going to tell you 
in story fashion. I would have you know and 
love her, not as the great queen who ruled so 
mightily, — not always wisely or gently, — but as 
the little English maid of royal Tudor stock, who 
strove to learn, that she might overcome error, and 
who, through much injustice to herself, was ever 
true and affectionate to them who served her well ; 
and to the end was loyal to her name and country. 

Now, in Greenwich Palace, on a certain Sunday 
afternoon, just as the late sun gleamed through 
the high window, my little " faire ladye ^ was born. 

All around the walls of this palace chamber 
there were pictures of the Virgin and her Holy 
Child ; they seemed to smile lovingly down upon 
the new baby ; and the pretty queen-mother, nest- 
ling her tiny girl closer, forgot her disappoint- 
ment that the baby was not a boy, and pressed a 
welcoming kiss upon the small fluffy head. 

But how was the news to be broken to the king ? 
Those in waiting shuddered at the thought. It 
would not do to delay too long, but who was 
brave enough to go into the outer chamber, and 
face the king's messengers with the tidings that a 
princess, instead of a prince, had been bom to 
England's throne.^ 
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THE SIGNAL 

They were anxiously waiting, those grave, seri- 
ous men ; and one bore in his hands a paper pre- 
pared by the king himself, to be filled out, as 
soon as the child was bom, and then presented to 
the people. 

At last, pretty Lady Mary of Norfolk, one of 
the queen^s ladies, said that she would go and 
bear the news. Very humbly she entered the 
dim antechamber, and went up to the great earl 
who held the king's paper, and said softly, " The 
child lives, my lord, and is fair and strong.'' 

"Thank God, a prince is bom to England's 
throne to-day," cried his lordship. 

"Nay, your Highness, 'tis no prince, but as 
sweet a little lady as did ever ope her eyes to 
gladsome day." 

" A princess, my Lady Mary ! " roared the earl, 
as loudly as he dared to roar, "a princess, do 
you say?" 

" Aye, my lord." 

"Then how am I to face the king? Tis as 
much as my head is worth." The old man was 
quite trembling. He unrolled the paper, so care- 
fully prepared, and pointed to the space left va- 
cant for the word " prince " or " princess." 

"See you, my Lady Mary, so sure was his 
Majesty that the child would be a boy that the 
space is not large enough for the word * princess.' 
What do you say to that ? " 

[3] 
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Lady Mary hung her head, as if she alone were 
to blame for the dire misfortune that had befallen 
the empire. 

" I think, my lord,'' she murmured hesitatingly, 
" that if you wrote very small, and squeezed the 
letters close together, you might get it in, and, 
besides, " — here a brilliant inspiration seemed to 
seize her, — " you \e got to get it in, you know, 
so you may just as well begin it ! ^ 

My lord moved angrily to a table near by, and 
sat down. Lady Mary gazed over his shoulder, 
while the awaiting courtiers held their breaths. 

" P-r-i-n-c-e-s." The trembling hand held the 
quill rigidly; each letter was scrawled with ner- 
vous haste. As he reached the letter " s'' my lord 
also reached the extreme limit of the space, then, 
with a fling of the pen, he turned to Lady Mary. 

" What did I tell you ? "" he snapped. " Thei-e 
is no more room: my young princess must bear 
the consequences ! '^ 

Mary scanned the document critically. "Oh, 
well ! " she sighed, " what matters ? Perhaps she 
will be more than a prince, and only little less a 
princess, because of the loss of one letter. Let it 
go, my lord, and hasten to his Majesty ; tell him 
the little maid is wondrous fair to look upon, and 
certainly favors her royal father ! " 

Well did Mary of Norfolk know her king ! By 
that speech she may have won from Henry VIII.'s 
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disappointment a kinder thought; be that as 
it may, the king did most of his frowning in 
private, while publicly he arranged to have as 
regal a christening for the baby girl as if she had 
been a wise little heir, and had made it possible 
for the old earl to have left off the one '* s " he 
had been obliged to put in the narrow space. 

Oh, what a christening it was ! The sun shone 
down in golden blessing. The river was ablaze 
with the glittering uniforms of lords and gentle- 
men who rowed down from London town to attend 
the great affair. 

The ceremony was held in Grey Friars Convent, 
and all the afternoon it lasted. Trumpets sounded 
and candles flared; with all the pomp of the 
Romish Church, to the wee lady was given the 
name of — Elizabeth ! 

Then, while all the assemblage listened, a knight 
in magnificent apparel cried aloud : " * God, of His 
infinite goodness, send a prosperous life and long 
to the high and mighty princess of England — 
Elizabeth ! ' '^ The words echoed through the 
arches and naves; the sleeping child awoke and 
cried pitifully that all this commotion should dis- 
turb her slumbers. But the trumpets drowned the 
small voice, and the Duchess of Norfolk, who bore 
the princess in her arms, turned to join the king's 
men, who were waiting at the door, and the royal 
procession wound its way back to the palace. 
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TOWER OR THRONE 

Night had fallen, and the flickering torches 
guided the tired feet of royalty. At the entrance 
to the queen's apartment, they halted, and only 
young Mary of Norfolk entered, bearing in her 
arms the little lady, who was now sweetly sleeping. 

The queen looked up with a glad eager glance, 
and stretched her arms out for the baby. 

"Did they do her honor?'' she questioned, 
kissing the child's dimpled hand. 

" Aye, Anne," laughed Lady Mary ; " such splen- 
dor was never seen before." 

"But Katherine of Arragon's child, the Prin- 
cess Mary, was her christening not as splendid ? " 
asked the queen. 

" 1l was naught, compared to this. I heard my 
Lord of Essex say the same to-day." 

" My little one has won the king her father ! " 
Anne exclaimed exultingly, "and that bespeaks 
honor for me, my friend. Oh, I trust that 
Katherine of Arragon may hear of the doings of 
this day — and understand." 

A shadow flitted over the queen's face. "I 
should not feel hatred to-day, of all days," she 
whispered ; " but oh, nothing must stand between 
my little one, and — and the throne ! " Then her 
tired voice faltered. "List you, Mary, I have 
had a strange dream. It was set to the music of 
the trumpeters who were blazoning my dear one's 
triumph abroad. The drean^ hm brought to my 
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mind something which happened long ago. For 
sport, I once traced my future in a book of 
prophecy. It said, did I mount the throne, my 
head would lie in the dust. Even then I took 
little heed to such idle play, but I remember say- 
ing that gladly would I pay the forfeit could I 
but wjBar England's crown. My dream of to-day 
troubles me. I saw my little one left alone amid 
a cruel conflict, for, oh, Mary, my head was indeed 
lying low. I was not near to shield her ! '" 

" There, there, dear Anne ! "^ coaxed Lady Mary, 
for the queen's tears were falling like summer 
rain : " sleep, and forget this foolish dream. You, 
alone, reign in the heart of Henry Tudor. To 
honor you above the divorced Katherine and her 
child, he has promised to proclaim Elizabeth Prin- 
cess of Wales ! There ! what think you of that, 
my Queen Anne ? " 

"Do you speak seriously?'' panted Anne, her 
tears turned to sunshine. 

" Aye, 't is common talk. Now take your high 
and mighty Elizabeth," the sounding title turned 
to fun upon sweet Mary's. lips; "to me, she looks 
much like other babies, but to you she is all in all. 
Sleeps Anne, sleep." 

So, with the pictures of the Holy Mother gazing 
gently upon them, England's proud queen and 
the weary baby slept. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE FIRST CLOUD 

j^NNE BOLEYN forgot her dream, and 
/^ the little lady Elizabeth grew fairer 

/— ^L with each day. So they began their 
^ Sl. new life together in Henry's Court. 
The queen, with an anxiety bom of her experience, 
began at once to plan for her baby's future. The 
small princess herself, with a wondrous quickness 
from the first made known her desires, and 
demanded her rights from the king down. 

Her august father could not quite smother his 
disappointment because she was a girl ; but he 
was obliged to admire her strength and beauty. 

" To waste such a brow and eye upon a lass ! ^ 
he would often grumble, " it is a shame. Were 
she a boy, I swear the world would yet tremble 
before England's monarch ! " 

Henry did not begrudge beauty to any woman, 
but it was not beauty alone which shone from the 
baby princess's face. At times the king seemed 
to see in those tiny features a prophecy of what 
she would one day be, and what he should have 
been. 
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His Majesty chafed and filmed every time he 
glanced at the broad, open brow and the clear, keen 
eye. Every flash of growing thought on the little 
face bespoke power and will. When she was yet 
very young, she smiled up at him, — a slow, doubting 
smile, as if she recognized in him her fiiend and 
helper, and yet but half trusted that this was so. 

One day the king came upon the queen sitting 
'neath the shade of an avenue of stately oaks. 
The little Elizabeth lay crooning in her arms. 
The sight pleased yet annoyed the king. He 
saw that Anne Boleyn had never looked love- 
lier, but she had put aside every queenly trick 
of dress, and such touches were ever dear to 
Henry's love of show. " Surely, Anne,'' he said, 
drawing near, **you do look like a peasant 
woman, and little like the queen." 

" Oh, Henry," she murmured, " I am as happy 
as a peasant woman. I begged my baby from 
the nurse. I carried her here myself I am 
aweary, my lord, for although the child is but 
two months old, she is very, very heavy." 

"Aye, too heavy for a girl. Tis a pitifiil 
shame to waste so much good bone and muscle ! " 

" But she grows wondrous beautifiil, my lord," 
smiled Anne; "come hither, and look her over 
well. Tis seldom that we have an hour alone 
together, wherein to be happy like commoner and 
luckier folk." 

[9] 
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Half frowning, Henry sat down beside the 
queen. The soft beauty of the mother and child 
touched him. He put an arm across Anne's 
shoulders, and with his other hand caressed the 
baby. 

*'You never wholly forget your old life and 
home, sweetheart,'' whispered Henry: "courts 
have but gilded you; at heart you are still a 
simple country lass." 

" Yea, your Majesty, 't was because I recalled 
Blickling Manor, my old childhood home, so 
clearly, that I stole here to-day with my little 
one. I grow weary, Henry, very often, and at 
such times this avenue of oaks does ease my heart. 
'T is like the old home. I feel as if I were once 
more the simple girl I was, ere the Court of 
France and your Court did teach me an useless 
life." 

** Useless, my love ? " The king pondered. 

" Yea, useless. And yet" — a dimple stole in 
Anne's cheek — " your sister Mary, my lord, and 
good Claude of France, tried to teach me that even 
a life at Court need not be wasted. If I err, 't is my 
own folly." 

"Have you committed a folly in becoming 
England's Queen ? " Henry frowned openly now, 
and his arm fell from his wife's shoulder. 

" But am I queen ? " The low voice sank still 
lower. " One came but yesterday from that sham 
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court which Katherine of Arragon does now up- 
hold at Kimbolton, and he said that Katherine 
still asserts that her daughter, Mary, is your 
heir, and will reign after you. Oh! it drives 
me mad!'' 

" Who dares to say any one shall stand between 
you and the throne when I, even I, have raised 
you to my side?" 

" Katherine of Arragon dares, my lord.*" 

The queen watched the king's face from under 
her long lashes, and hugged her baby closer. 

" 'T is a shabby court that Katherine holds ! " 
laughed Henry. "And as for Mary, she dwells 
apart from her mother, sweetheart, and, what with 
headache and neglect, my Princess Mary is but a 
sorry heir apparent. You need not fear Mary, my 
love. But to please you — " Henry's face flushed 
— "I shall proclaim that the gaunt Mary no 
longer holds the title of Princess of Wales. Your 
child shall take precedence over Katherine's 
daughter." 

**Your promise, my lord?" In her eagerness 
Anne flushed and glowed. " And all for love of 
me ! How great and good you are, my king ! " 
Then gayly : " See, Henry, see Elizabeth : she 
smiles upon us both." 

The princess was indeed smiling, — that strange, 
slow smile, — and her great eyes were fixed upon 
the two faces in a wondering gaze. 
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" She has all your intellect, Henry.'" The king 
became bland at once. 

" I am sure that a great mind will rule her 
heart and deed*?. And, I think, my lord, that she 
inherits a little of the beauty which drew your 
lofty love to little Anne Boleyn.'' 

" She is perfect as her mother,^ beamed Henry, 
basking in the worship which was ever gratefiil 
to his heart. " List, Anne, on your lovely hand, 
I swear loyalty to you, and our child Elizabeth, 
Princess of Wales ! ^ 

Now, indeed, did Anne Boleyn's sun seem in the 
ascendant. But as she laughed and whispered 
merry words to the cooing baby, a shadow fell 
athwart the path ; she glanced up, and her brow 
darkened. 

" T is Jane Seymour,^ she faltered ; " she cJways 
comes to ruin my happy hour.*" 

" Fie, Anne ! It ill becomes England's Queen 
to be jealous of her handmaiden. Jane is a merry 
little soul,^ — the king had risen, — "and serves 
you well. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, i^he 
bears a message for you now. If I am right, your 
responsibilities will be lightened, and the Court 
will be permitted to do homage again to the 
queen.'" 

" Oh, hasten, Jane ! "" cried Anne, forgetting her 
displeasure. " Pray tell us the news.*" 

Jane Seymour came running down the avenue 
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of oaks, the glinting sunbeams making ruddy the 
waves of her wonderful hair. 

"I find my king and queen together,^^ she 
laughingly cried, drawing near, and dropping a 
courtesy; "with your royal permission'' — she 
glanced at the king — "I will be seated. Even 
feet that bear good tidings weary, your Majesty." 

"Be seated, Jane," nodded the king. "And 
now your news!" 

" It is all arranged, as your Highness desired. 
It took much coaxing to bring the dowager 
Duchess of Norfolk to her senses, but she has at 
last promised to be state governess to the young 
Lady Elizabeth." 

Anne drew herself up haughtily. " Since when, 
miss, have you assumed position entitUng you to 
arrange my affairs?" 

" I but obey his Majesty's commands," pouted 
Jane. 

"'TIS true." Henry waved his hand to still 
the dispute. " My words are not to be questioned. 
This is the plan. The Duchess of Norfolk is to 
take charge of Elizabeth's education ; but until she 
is older our child is to be under the immediate care 
of Margaret Bryan, your kinswoman, Anne. Jane 
has arranged affairs admirably." 

" Who is to be nurse, Jane ? " asked Anne. 

" Eliza Hokart, your Highness ; a most skilled 
and goodly woman. And Eltham Manor, my 
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lord, is ready whenever you desire to send my 
little lady there.*" 

Janets voice ceased. A deep silence followed, 
broken only by the gurglings of the wee princess 
as she laughed at the swaying leaves. At last th^ 
queen gasped, " And when, my lord, will it please 
your Highness to — to send my little lady ? ^ 

"To-morrow, Anne, the child is two months 
old.^ 

" Why was I not consulted as to these arrange- 
ments?" The queen^s voice shook, and her in- 
dignant eyes rested upon the downcast face of 
Jane Seymour. 

" I am the king ! "" returned Henry, coldly ; " the 
affairs of my kingdom and my household I am well 
able to settle.'' 

'* With Jane Seymour's aid, it seems." Oh, the 
bitterness of the tone ! " I thank you, Jane, for 
serving me so generously." 

"Tis my delight, your Highness." Nothing 
could equal the humility of Jane's voice, unless, 
perhaps, it was the lowering of her beautiful 
eyes. 

The queen arose with her baby in her arms. 
She turned a haughty look upon the two before 
her. 

" Have I your consent to be merely a mother 
until to-morrow robs me of the title ? After that, 
I promise to be the queen only." 
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THE FIRST CLOUD 

Jane and the king nodded. 

Stately and proud, Anne passed down the 
avenue of oaks; never more truly a queen than 
now, when she was about to be deprived of her 
divine rights of motherhood. 

With Katherine of Arragon holding her mimic 
court at Kimbolton; with the Princess Mary 
exiled, but still living; with Jane Seymour^s 
shadow falling on the king"'s Court, — surely Anne 
Boleyn must assert her position, and make secure 
the future for the baby in her arms. *' Princess 
of Wales !^ she sobbe^. "He has promised. 
And after that? Well, after that — Queen of 
England, my little one, even if my head falls in 
the struggle ! " 
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CHAPTER THREE 

MY LITTLE LADY PLEADS 

THE bright May sunshine flooded down 
upon the old gray castle of Hunsdon. 
It tried to force an entrance into first 
one, then another vine-covered case- 
ment, but the grim shadows within drove it back. 
At last it succeeded in entering the window of a 
high tapestried chamber, and there it dallied, rest- 
ing warmly and lovingly upon a little group. 

On a broad couch lay a young girl. Her face 
bore the marks of almost constant suffering, and a 
bandage wrapped about her brow bespoke present 
pain. 

Near her sat a gentle-faced lady, with a child 
of three or four at her knee. The little one was 
directing, in words and tones far older than her 
years warranted, the work the lady was doing. 

The dancing sunbeams seemed finally to gather 
upon this little child, turning her tawny hair to 
rich auburn. j| 

The girl upon the pillows gazed, sighed, and 
then raised a crucifix to her lips. 
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"And now, Margaret,^ said the little maid, 
" put my crown upon my head ; and, dear Mary, 
does my train hang^W^ right ? "^ 

" I think so, Bess,^ came the slow reply, " but 
't is long since my eyes have looked upon a court 
robe.'' 

"Think not upon the past, Mary,'' said the 
Lady Margaret Bryan ; " a little child has led you 
into happier days." 

" Aye, happier if they last, Lady Margaret, 
but 't is the starving and the feasting that have 
wrought so upon me. But let it pass. Come, 
Bess, pray tell me, why are you ever playing at 
being queen ? " 

** Because I like queens, and some day," the voice 
was amusingly confident, " some day I am going 
to be a real queen ; my mother has said so." 

Lady Margaret, sitting near, began to grow 
restless ; this little prattling child, so old for her 
baby years, was a serious responsibility to the 
elderly woman, who, in her desire to serve her 
kinswoman, — the present queen, Anne Boleyn, — 
was often distressed because of her sympathy for 
the deposed Katherine of Arragon and poor 
Princess Mary, who now, by the king's order, was 
shfiuing the shabby splendor of the Castle of 
Hunsdon with the young Elizabeth. 

" I do not want to be a make-believe queen like 
the one Lady Margaret took me to visit," Eliza- 
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beth babbled along, as she tried to readjust the 
toy crown on her sunny curls. 

Princess Mary flushed and frowned. 

** I did not know that Bess had ever seen my — 
my — *" the girl faltered. 

" I did not know the child remembered,^ Mar- 
garet Bryan replied ; " it was nearly a year ago. 
Elizabeth has a wonderful memory. Twas by 
the king^s order, Mary, and at your mother^s 
desire.^ This in a whisper. 

" She often desired to see her own child,'' the 
poor princess spoke bitterly, "but I never saw 
her after I was sent away.'' 

"There! there! dear child," Lady Margaret 
drew near and smoothed the girl's aching head. 
" She was wondrous kind to our little lady." 

" Yes," Elizabeth broke in ; " she told me such 
beautiful stories about Spain, and the time when 
she was a happy little girl. She told me to be 
kind to her little girl, and if I ever see her little 
girl — ^" the child's voice grew tender — " I 'm going 
to love her very much, because I liked the make- 
believe queen. The poor queen is dead now," — 
the sweet voice was pitiful ; — "I am so sorry for 
the little giri!" 

Princess Mary turned her face to the cushions, 
and Lady Margaret wiped her eyes. 

" I wonder," — my little lady's voice was merry 
again, — " why my mother never has me go to her 
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now ? T? is very long since I saw her. We had 
such gay games on the grass with the pretty little 
dogs, and Jane Seymour was there. I do not 
like Jane very much, because my mother does 
not.'' Then, musingly, " Margaret, I want to see 
my mother ; when may I go ? '' 

A silence fell upon them, and the sunlight 
flickered oil the dim tapestries. 

" Here, child,'' — Lady Margaret could bear no 
longer the strain my little lady's words were 
causing her, — " take this book and sit quietly in 
the window-seat until I return. Poor Mary 
wishes to sleep, I know; be a kind little maid, 
and keep guard. I will soon come." 

Into the window-seat climbed Elizabeth, — the 
toy crown upon her head and the big book in 
her arms. 

The shadows crept among the vines about the 
casement. Princess Mary fell into a troubled 
sleep, from which she started nervously. Not 
hearing Elizabeth, she thought that Lady Bryan 
had taken her away. And, the lady mistress her- 
self having passed the door, and seeing Mary sleep- 
ing, and Elizabeth apparently absorbed in her book, 
had again departed to attend to another matter. 

The matter was no less than a message brought 
from Court, telling her that Anne Boleyn's brief 
reign was o'er, and ere another day should dawn 
and set, that sad queen would be no more. 
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The blow which poor Lady Bryan had long 
feared, had fallen. 

How could she ever face the two princesses 
again, and keep the cruel secret, which she had 
just been ordered to do by the king's messenger ? 

No wonder she forgot the suffering Mary and the 
little slumbering child upon the casement seat ! 

In the great, gloomy entrance-hall she paced in 
an agony of sorrow and fear. Suddenly she heard 
wheels without, and she clasped her hands in a 
new terror of anticipated evil. 

The heavy doors were flung back, and in from 
the night and vapor a tall woman rushed, and 
came directly toward the frightened Margaret. 

The stranger threw back the hood which had 
hidden her face, and then in a whisper, that the 
waiting servants might not hear, she said, " I am 
Lady Kingston. I come from the queen ! '^ 

" The queen ? '^ gasped Margaret ; " oh, what of 
the queen ? ^ 

"I have a message for the Princess Mary. I 
must be back to the Tower before daybreak. 
Quick ! tell no one of my presence, but take me 
to the princess.'' 

Lady Bryan steadied herself, and beckoned Lady 
Kingston to follow. So they came to the cham- 
ber where the princesses were, but in that anxious 
hour no one thought of Elizabeth, and thus she 
dreamed on. 
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Princess Mary had never seen Lady Kingston, 
and she raised herself in alarm at the unexpected 
sight of a stranger. 

" I come from the Queen,'' cried Lady Kingston, 
kneeling beside the couch ; " she bade me kneel to 
you as I gave her message.'' 

" Rise 1 " commanded Mary, in a cold, bitter 
tone ; " no messenger fix)m Anne Boleyn need kneel 
to me." 

" Oh, heed me," pleaded Lady Kingston, " for 
I must bear your answer back to her. She prays 
forgiveness for all the wrongs she did you. She 
forgets not one." 

"She has wronged beyond repair," groaned 
Mary. 

"Say not so. Think of what she suffers! 
Think of her child ! " 

" Did she think of Katherine of Arragon's 
child?" 

" Aye, I think she never forgot her. But now 
she is so changed. So gentle she has grown and 
so compassionate." 

There was a stirring of the drapery by the 
window. The three women started, but not even 
then did the lady mistress or Princess Mary think 
of Elizabeth. 

"'Twas the night wind," murmured Lady 
Bryan, seeing Lady Kingston pause. 

" Let me take your forgiveness to her, my dear 
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Princess Mary ; it will soothe an hour bereft of 
all other solace, and to-morrow my poor mistress 
diesr 

At this, Princess Mary grew rigid, and her pain- 
filled eyes widened as she looked beyond the two 
women, whose backs were toward the window. 

" See ! '^ she gasped, " 't is little Bess ! "" 

The women turned, with a smothered moan. 

The little white-clad figure came toward them, 
the dream-light still lingering in her eyes, and a 
pretty smile upon her lips. In her hands she 
bore the toy crown that Lady Margaret had lately 
made, and the mimic train trailed far behind. 

" T is the Lady Elizabeth ! "" cried Lady Kings- 
ton, and she bowed her head. 

"I have been dreaming about my mamma,^^ 
said the child, drawing near, and nestling shyly 
against Mary's couch. The stranger puzzled her. 
"Then I waked up, and heard about the poor 
lady who is going to die. Why will you not for- 
give her, dear Mary? What has she done to 
you?'' 

The old, wise questions fell from the baby lips 
in startling distinctness. 

" I cannot tell you," groaned Mary. 

Then the child turned to Lady Kingston. 
"Tell the poor woman Mary is ill. Mary will 
forgive her when she is well. Mary is very kind ; 
and oh, so very good! Why, she prays to the 
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dear God all the time.^ Then a new thought 
flashed into the intelligent little face : " Go to 
the king, my father, he will not let the poor 
lady die,^ the baby lips quivered. "The king 
can do anything ! ^ 

The three listeners sobbed aloud. 

" For your sake,^ Princess Mary drew Elizabeth 
nearer, " I forgive. Go, my Lady Kingston, and 
tell your — mistress, I forgive the past for the 
sake of the little Lady Elizabeth ! ^ 

" Good Mary ! ^ cried the delighted child, " see, 
you shall wear my crown ! "^ She placed the toy 
on the princess^ head, jumping upon the couch as 
she did so. 

" Now Mary is the queen, she will forgive every- 
body, for she 's a dear, good queen ! ^ 

With bowed head Lady Bryan led the weeping 
message-bearer away. There was much to be 
done, and time was so pitifully short. 
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Princess Mary grew gloomier. For herself 
what did it matter? She had known poverty 
and disgrace before. There was a certain joy in 
appearing a mart}rr. And to the martyr attitude 
was now added the haJo of a saint also ; for Mary 
thought in her forgiveness of Anne Boleyn she 
had placed herself above ordinary mortals. 

The subject was never mentioned. The king'^s 
orders on that head were plain and severe. But 
Mary thought much. 

In the mean time, my little lady, fluttering in 
rags, and thriving upon neglect, — and a mixture 
of respect and servility, — was having a most en- 
joyable time. 

The order and dignity of Margaret's reign were 
cast aside. No more lessons for fair Bess, unless 
she chose to have them to please her still beloved 
Margaret; but unrestrained frolics in castle, 
park, and stables. The hostlers and grooms be- 
came her companions and instructors, and all this 
by permission of my Lord Shelton, who realized, 
only too well, how pleasing it would be to the 
queen. Yet my lord had another side to consider. 
Queens reigned not overlong in England. There 
might be something beyond Jane Seymour. What 
then? 

My lord had once consulted an old monk ; his 
lordship pinned his faith to seers. This man had 
told him that, after a troubled time, and many 
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rulers, one would sit upon England^s throne long 
and royaJly. The monk had described the young 
Elizabeth so accurately that the superstitious lord 
felt little doubt as to who the merry queen was to 
be. And so he looked to his ways. He must 
serve Jane Se3rmour, but he must stand well in 
the graces of the "faire ladye" Elizabeth. 

The child was quick to respond to affection or 
compliment; she was sunny-tempered and joyous. 
What cared she for rags and tatters if she could 
have her own way, do just what she pleased, and 
win praise and approved withal? 

The familiarity of the servants did not shock 
her baby mind. She ordered them about, swear- 
ing at them in their own words, did they ques- 
tion or laugh. Lord Shelton looked on, highly 
amused. It mattered little to him what sort of 
queen ruled in that far off merry time, but it did 
greatly matter that he stood high in her favor ; 
and high he meant to stand. 

" I care not for the needle,^ said Elizabeth one 
day to Lady Bryan, " but I love you, Margaret, 
and I enjoy my lessons. No one is ever going to 
know more than I when I am queen." 

This always made Mary wince. 

^^ Oh, but I shall be a great queen, and I am 
going to make Lord Shelton my strongest knight. 
I have it all planned." 

" Poor little maid ! " sighed Lady Bryan, " a 
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sad queen you will be unless you become a good 
woman. Learn obedience. Have an humble spirit. 
God will order your future.'' 

^^ I care not for an humble spirit, and I choose to 
order my own future,'' laughed Elizabeth. " See, 
Mary has an humble spirit, and it makes her head 
ache, and her eyes red. I'm going to be like my 
father. I shall cry out thus and so, and no one 
shall say me nay." 

" Belike your soul will be lost ! " groaned Mary. 

" I care not. My Lord Shelton says — ^ here 
Elizabeth dropped her bit of embroidery in order 
to make the declaration more startling, — " my lord 
has just told me that, if I choose, I may sit at 
his table henceforth, and — I do choose ! " 

" My lady ! " poor Margaret was aghast at this 
new departure. 

"Yea, I shall, Margaret," the deiiant child 
went on ; "I like not the poor food that is served 
on our board. The same is served in the servants' 
hall ; I went to see. At my lord's table the fare 
is finer, and — " here a side glance at Mary — " we 
are to have no prayers. I may call for what I 
want, and say what I please. My lord says it is 
all in my training." 

" Oh, what shall I do ? To whom turn ? " cried 
Lady Margaret. "I dare not address the king. 
The queen would laugh me to scorn. My dear 
Mary, help me ! " 
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"Why not consult the priest?'' whispered the 
princess. 

" My mother is the queen ! " broke in Elizabeth, 
"and Lord Shelton says it is the queen's desire 
for me to do just as I please." 

At this Margaret fell to weeping. She knew 
that her little charge was ignorant of all that had 
occurred; but at each evidence of the child's 
innocence the good woman suffered afresh. 

The speech touched even Mary's indifferent 
nature. She said gently, "Sweet Bess, if you 
would please them who love you truest, you would 
heed Margaret, and not Lord Shelton." 

" I like my lord," returned the child, shaking 
her sunny ciu'ls, " he is such a merry lord. I like 
a joyful finend." 

And, sure enough, that very night my lord gave 
command that the Lady Elizabeth — she was but 
five years old for all her quaint manner — was to 
sit at his board thenceforward, and no longer 
share Lady Bryan's humbler and safer fare. 

There had been a fox hunt that day, and Lord 
Shelton's boon companions had ridden in late and 
muddy from their long sport. Without changing 
their attire, they had gathered in the banqueting 
hall to await his lordship's entrance with the high 
and mighty Elizabeth. It was a great jest, and 
as they waited, the noble earls and young lordlings 
laughed and sang their j ovial songs. Presently the 
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doors were flung open, and in came the two belated 
ones, — my lord and the Princess of Wales ! Lord 
Shelton had carefully arrayed himself in court 
dress; by his side strode my little lady, flushed 
and full of pride. She was dirty, — for in her 
horror of the event, Lady Bryan had omitted even 
a toilet for her charge, — the little gown was 
soiled and torn in places; for the princess had 
had a rare afternoon in the stables. One ragged 
shoe shuffled as she strode, with dignified step, 
beside her kinsman, and the hose hung wrinkled 
upon the small shapely legs. The sight was too 
much for the hilarious courtiers ; they burst into 
roars of uncontrollable laughter. 

With serious face, my lord lifted the little lady 
to her place at his right hand. The chair had 
been made high enough by adding a large book. 
This amused the princess vastly. "'Tis a new 
use for books, my lord," she said, with her ready 
wit. 

" Aye. My Lady Elizabeth on the Scriptures," 
added my lord, who had a humor of his own. 
But the jest was lost. 

" Is it the Bible ? " demanded Elizabeth, slipping 
to the floor, all her reverent training coming to 
her aid, "how dare you do such a thing, my 
lord?" Then, turning to a servant, "Take it 
away," she commanded, " and bring me a stool." 

As the man glanced at his master and smiled, 
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the child gave utterance to an oath that startled 
even that heedless company. The words fell with 
shocking familiarity from the sweet baby mouth, 
and a blank silence followed in the grim old hall. 

"What ails them, my lord,^' questioned the 
child in surprise, " have I rated you too madly ? 
Remember, then, my lord, my good Margaret has 
taught me to reverence God's holy word — and — 
I love Margaret.** 

A flush of shame dyed Lord Sheltotfs face. 
Then, as the steaming dishes of rich food were 
brought in, Elizabeth forgot her indignation and 
smiled upon the silent company. 

She ordered from every platter a portion suffi- 
cient for a grown person. She fell to with a keen 
appetite, smacking her lips in delight at the savory 
flavors, and babbling impartiaJly to the gentlemen 
gazing upon her. 

" Wine ! ^ she suddenly demanded, holding her 
glass aloft, " wine ! ** 

Then, as the ruby liquid filled the cup, " Here's 
to the king and good Queen Anne," she cried. 
"'Tis my father's toast. I heard it once at 
Greenwich, and he permitted me to taste the wine. 
Drink, my lord, to your king, and Queen Anne, 
my dear mother ! "^ 

Lord Shelton rose trembling to his feet, the 
others following slowly. He raised his glass to 
answer the toast, but his arm had lost its power. 
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"Drink, my lord!" again cried the child 
" Drink ! " 

" To the king ! ^ groaned my lord. " To the 
king and the qiieen!^ A murmured echo went 
around the board. Then my lord's arm fell, and 
the glass lay shattered in a dozen pieces, while the 
ruby wine made a gruesome stain upon the snowy 
cloth. 

" Have you finished, my lady ? ^ whispered Shel- 
ton at last ; " it is past your bedtime.^ All the 
mirth of the hour was gone. 

"My lord?" It was Lady Bryan who spoke. 
She had been an agonized onlooker from a hidden 
comer. No longer could she restrain herself. 
" My lord, have I your permission to take the 
Lady Elizabeth to her apartments ? '^ 

" Take her,**' he bowed low over his tiny cousin'^s 
dimpled hand. " Sleep well, my fair lady ! ^ 

Margaret gathered the tired child in her arms. 
The curly head nestled against the faithftil breast. 

" Margaret," cooed the sweet voice, " the food and 
wine were rarely good, and 't was a jolly meal, 
but — " the voice sank lower, " there is naught so 
good as your kind arms when I have grown aweary. 
Have I displeased you, dear Margaret?" For 
the tears which were flowing from Lady Bryan'*s 
eyes were falling on the princess' ruddy curls. 

" Nay, sweetheart, but I would keep you by my 
side for your mother's sake." 
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" But, Margaret, my mother wishes me to obey 
Lord Shelton. He says 't is the queen's desire.*" 

" Oh, little one," in her pain, Margaret forgot 
even her fear of the king's wrath, "your own 
mother bides not at Greenwich now; she has 
gone — to another court. A new queen reigns, 
and her wishes for you are not wise, my own 
dearie.'' 

Elizabeth leaned back in Maigaret's arms, and 
scanned the sorrowful face. 

" My mother gone to another court," she fal- 
tered, ** and another queen at Greenwich ! Mar- 
garet, to what court has my mother gone, and 
when will she return?" 

Lady Bryan was thoroughly frightened now, 
and hastened to retract her careless words. 

" Forget my idle talk, my own lamb," she whis- 
pered ; " your father will tell you in his own good 
time. Speak not of it, or it might anger him. 
Your mother is happy, little maid ; you will surely 
see her again. Now, Margaret herself will dis- 
robe you to-night, and she will sing your favorite 
hymn. Forget the day and its cares, little lass. 
Come off, wee tired shoes." Margaret strove by 
playfulness to distract the child, but Elizabeth 
kept repeating until she fell asleep : " When will 
my dear mother come back to Greenwich, Mar- 
garet? I want very much to see my pretty 



mamma." 
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For a few weeks more my little lady sported at 
Lord Shelton^s side, through castle park and 
stable yard. She ate rich food at his table, and 
joined in the rough laughter over the wine ; then 
Lady Bryan and even the listless Mary could stand 
it no longer. Daring all, they wrote to the king 
and begged him to dismiss Lord Shelton, and to 
investigate the condition of the shabby Court at 
Hunsdon. 

The king hearkened to the letters, and then 
announced briefly that her little ladyship should 
be summoned to court, and the king would ob- 
serve for himself. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

MY LITTLE LADY GOES TO COURT 

N^OW, when the king^s decree reached 
Hunsdon, it was to the effect that 
Elizabeth should come up to Green- 
wich to salute the queen, — her 
mother. 

Her little ladyship was all agog at the news, and 
almost beside herself with joy at the thought that 
she was again to visit her own sweet mother after 
all the long separation. Her memory of the half 
sad, half merry Anne was growing blurred. The 
time had been so long, but the childish heart was 
faithftil. She recalled the events of her occasioned 
visits to the queen-mother. She remembered the 
romps in the park under the tall oaks, where most 
her mother loved to be. She smiled to think of 
the little dogs who were her mother^s constant 
companions, and who were so jealous of her. It 
was not the qiieen that my little lady remem- 
bered, but the gentle mother, who led her by the 
hand under the spreading trees, or through dim, 
unused corridors of the castle on winter nights ; 
and told her of the dear childhood home of Blick- 
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ling Manor, where she, the big, big mamma, had 
been a merry little maid, just like Elizabeth. 
There were tales of joyous games and mad pranks, 
and there was one tale of a weird ancestor who 
walked by night through Blickling chambers, 
searching ever for a little girl, who was some 
day to be a queen. That story had clung to the 
baby memory. Of course the ancestor found the 
little maid at last, and it was Anne, her own 
precious mother! Elizabeth repeated the story 
now to Lady Bryan, as that faithful friend was 
arranging her little ladyship'^s scant wardrobe, 
preparatory to her flitting to Court 

" Give her a new outfit,'' tremblingly suggested 
Lord Shelton ; " I will pay for it myself.*" My 
lord was sorely anxious since the king's order had 
come. 

" Her Grace is to go at once, and as she is ! " 
Margaret, feeling confident of herself now, quite 
awed the worried lord with her dignity. 

Shelton dared not interfere. 

Then, too, the child's innocent prattle about 
her mother unnerved them both. They dared 
not prepare her for the terrible awakening which 
they knew awaited her when she saw Jane Sey- 
mour in her mother's place. 

They had obeyed the king, but, oh, how they 
both pitied the little maid ! 

^ I am so glad my mother has come back to my 
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father's Court ! '' cried the merry child. " She will 
tell me all about her journey, and she will repeat 
the old tales. Dear Margaret,'' the excited voice 
dropped, " sometimes I have been afraid I should 
never see my mamma again. I was fearful lest 
she might enjoy herself too much, and might not 
care to come back. I shall ask her first of all for 
the ghost story. I cannot recall whether the an- 
cestor wept or smiled when at last she found the 
little girl who was to be a queen.'' 

" I think the tale goes that she wept," said Lord 
Shelton. 

**Nay, nay, my lord," cried Margaret, "how 
you mar a childish tale ! She smiled, my little 
lady, aye, she smiled joyfully, and blessed your 
dear mother." 

" I think she did smile," mused the child, " but 
mother will tell me true." 

And so, in due time, attended by a retinue of 
servants, sent down for the purpose from the king's 
household, her little Royal Highness, the Princess 
Elizabeth, went up to her father's Court, to pay 
homage to him and her mother. 

Tidy and dainty was the little lady as good 
Margaret's hands could make her, but her gown 
was of the plainest and cheapest, albeit it was her 
very best. Little mattered that to the princess. 
Her proud heart beat high with triumph and 
anticipation. 
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What sights she was to see ! What tales she 
would have to tell Margaret and poor sick Mary, 
upon her retiun to Hunsdon ! 

She meant to ask her father to permit the 
Court physician to visit Mary, and cure her ach- 
ing head. Perhaps no one had ever spoken of 
Mary to the king ! She would set that right at 
once. 

And she meant to ask for a velvet gown for 
Margaret ; and some fine wine for Lord Shelton. 
My lord was so fond of good wine. And for her- 
self, — what should she ask ? Nothing. She was 
to have her dear mother again ! That was enough 
for the hungry, fiiithfiil httle heart 

The journey, with its noise and rough splendor, 
was over at last. Into Greenwich Palace came my 
small lady, her golden head held high, and her 
proud heart beating quickly under the coarse 
woollen gown. 

By the king^s command, she was to be brought 
at once into his presence, where he and the queen 
were awaiting her. 

So, heralded by trumpets and shouts of " Long 
live the Princess Elizabeth ! " she came to the mag- 
nificent antechamber, where Henry stood, with 
Jane Se3rmour by his side, surrounded by the gen- 
tlemen and ladies of his household. 

The commotion dazed the little girl, for all her 
brave spirit. She felt very lonely as she clung to 
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the hand of the great earl who was leading her 
forward between the lines of nobles, who had 
parted to let her pass. 

She glanced about for her mother, knowing that 
all would be right when she saw that sweet face. 
Had she forgotten her mother? The thought 
wrung her heart; and yet surely she did not 
recognize her among the ladies standing near the 
king. Was it a jest ? Were they testing her to 
see if she JieZ remember? 

She knew her father at once, and smiled up at 
him as she drew near. It was a wan, worried little 
smile, but fiill of friendliness. 

The brave attempt at cheerfulness touched 
Henry pleasantly. And with pride he beheld 
how tall and strong she had grown. 

"Elizabeth,'' the king came a step forward, 
" I have sent for you to greet the queen, and to 
give homage to your — mother!'' 

My little lady knelt and kissed her father's 
hand, then gave another troubled look axound 
the group. 

" Oh ! " with a relieved sigh. 

There was Jane Se3rmour ! She remembered her 
perfectly. Jane would help her. So very gently 
she whispered, "Jane Seymom:, I pray you, where 
w my mother?" 

A deathlike stillness followed the piti&l ques- 
tion, while Elizabeth waited for the answer. 
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Jane Seymour staggered, and turned a ghostly 
white. She gazed at the king in terror, and in 
abject dismay he returned the look. All at once 
he realized that his orders regarding secrecy per- 
taining to Anne Boleyn^s death had been obeyed 
only too well. 

** Where is my mother?'' The timid question 
rang through the new queen's guilty soul like the 
cry of an avenging angel. 

She seemed to stand before God's awful judg- 
ment seat, with Anne Boleyn's innocent child as 
her accuser. 

At last Henry roused, and answered for her. 

He drew the child closer. 

** Have you not heard of your mother's death, 
my child? They have spared you the sorrow 
only to make you grieve now. Your mother died 
a year ago. This — "" putting his hand on Jane's 
arm — ^^ is yom: new mother — and your queen ! " 

The royal Tudor stock was all that saved my 
little lady in that hour. Generations of warrior 
blood rushed to the palpitating heart and reeling 
senses. For a moment the room and all the 
waiting courtiers swung around. Only the king 
and the white-faced queen stood firm before her. 

Then the princess drew herself up, and, with 
a dangerous flash in her eye, gazed upon Jane 
Se3rmour. 

In her childish mind, not realizing why, she 
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recognized in the new queen the cause of all her 
woe. 

" No one told me," she half sobbed ; " I hope 
your Majesty will forgive me. I greet you.'' She 
knelt, as Margaret had drilled her, and kissed the 
queen's icy hand. 

It was over at last. The trumpeters led the 
way back, and the Princess Elizabeth was placed 
in charge of the ladies of the queen's chamber. 

What tears she shed, she shed alone. What 
pain tore her baby heart, none ever knew. She 
was too truly her father's child to permit the 
world to see her crushed. 

Unconsciously she drew strength from a long 
line of kingly ancestors ; she had been trained in 
a hard school, and she was old beyond her years. 

One thought absorbed her lonely hours, and 
especially that hour known to all childish hearts, 
the seemingly endless hour before she fell asleep. 
Where did her mother die, and how.? Where 
was her grave, and why had no one told her? 
Margaret must have known. Perhaps it was the 
heavenly court that Margaret had meant that far- 
off time. But why had kind Margaret not told 
her the truth ? 

One night, as she lay on her bed in the splendid 
chamber near the king's suite, a new thought or 
memory startled her. It came to her with such 
a shock that she sat upright in bed and groped 
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with her tiny hands in the darkness, as if to grasp 
something tangible and do battle with it. It was 
the memory of the day when she had fallen asleep 
in the window at Hunsdon and had awakened in 
the twilight to hear the strange visitor pleading 
with the Princess Mary for forgiveness toward a 
poor lady who was about to die. It all became 
clear and connected. That was her dear mother ! 

She recalled Mary's words : " Tell her I forgive 
her for the sake of the Princess Elizabeth ! '^ 

They had meant her mother ! That was why 
they had all cried. 

The horror grew as the thought became a 
certainty. 

There was naught in the brave child now to 
stay her in that terrible hom*. 

" Mamma ! ^ she shrieked in the darkness ; " it 
was my mamma ! '** 

There was a stir in the outer passage, and a 
hurried whisper, " It is the Princess Elizabeth ; she 
has a troubling dream. If his Majesty inquires, 
pray tell him that I am with her little ladyship."" 

The chamber door was opened, then quickly 
closed, and in the terrifying darkness Elizabeth 
felt warm, tender arms around her. 

*' Hush thee, hush thee, little lassie ; tell me all 
thy fears. I am thy friend, poor little maid. I 
knew and loved thy mother. Tell me all thy 
troubles, sweet.'' 
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Elizabeth sank into the unseen but friendly 
arms, and without a question sobbed out her 
doubts and fears. 

Not once did the listener stay the flood of con- 
fidence ; like a mother she smoothed the rumpled 
curls, and kissed again and again the hot little 
face. 

Then, when only sobs followed the pitiful tale 
of wrong and fear, in a voice which Elizabeth 
never forgot, and which ever rang through all the 
future years whenever the name of Anne Boleyn 
came to the great Elizabeth, these words were 
whispered : 

** Young as thou art, thou wilt understand, 
sweetheart. In the years to come I may not be 
near to aid thee ; so store in thy mind that which 
I am going to tell thee. In the times of thy 
sorest need, draw upon thy memory of this night. 
Grieve not for thy mother, she died happy. Glad 
was she to go to a brighter world than this. She 
loved thee, precious, and spoke tenderly of thee 
always, though there were reasons that kept her 
from thee. She was never more a queen than 
when she died. She gave me this ring — ^" Eliza- 
beth felt it upon the hand outstretched in the 
darkness — "because of my love for her. I was 
with her to the last.'' 

Then came a pause, as if the speaker were in 
doubt as to the best method in which to tell even 
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this wise little maid what remained to be told. 
Time was short; there might never be another 
chance to impress what comfort there was in the 
sad tale upon that childish listener. 

"Sweet, thy mother lies at Thomdon-on-the- 
Hill in Essex, though she died away from Court. 
We bore her body there at night, and under the 
stars we, who loved her well, buried her like a 
queen.'^ 

The sobs ceased; the small form grew quiet. 

" I remember every word,^ murmiured my little 
lady. " I shall never forget. You are so good ; 
who are you ? ^ 

" Thy friend, sweet little Elizabeth. Thy friend 
until death. I can tell thee no more now. If 
God grants it, I >|ill be near thee, lassie, when 
thou mayst know it not. Sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep ! "" 

Then, soft and low, she crooned an ancient 
Scottish air, better fitted for baby ears than the 
tale she had just related. So, soothed and com- 
forted, my little lady slept, and the unknown 
friend glided back through the darkness to the 
life of Henry's Court Gone, but never to be 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

THE KING AND HIS DAUGHTER 

THE king, having at last been roused 
into considering his Httle daughter's 
welfare, meant to do it thoroughly. 
It disturbed him not at all that poor 
Mary was neglected and ignored, she who should 
have been, according to her age, his first considera- 
tion. Elizabeth was another matter. Here was a 
princess worthy the name of Tudor. Nothing 
sickly or solemnly religious about young Bess. 
She was full of Ufe and energy ; old beyond her 
years, and with a mind that grasped learning with 
a quickness unheard of before among the royal 
children. 

The Princess of Wales, she might, perchance, 
rule some day, as well as a mere woman could, 
upon the throne of England. This was a bitter 
thought to Henry Tudor, and a bitterer one, if 
possible, to Queen J€uie. Still, so far the king 
had held sacred his promise to Anne Boleyn, and 
Elizabeth was next in succession to himself. 

To please his own love of show, he ordered a 
magnificent wardrobe for this infant Cinderella, 
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and gave much thought to the amusing Princess 
of Wales. 

This was wormwood to Jane Seymour, but she 
was wise enough to hold her peace while biding 
her time. It was better at least that Elizabeth 
should be kept in comparative privacy, even if she 
were with the king, than that she should be seen 
and honored by the Court. During this time 
Janets thoughts ran back to the days when she 
and Anne Boleyn were little maids of honor at 
the Court of France, where poor Mary Tudor, the 
king'^s homesick sister, played at being wife to the 
old French king. Elizabeth reminded Jane of Anne 
in those days. She was but a little younger. How 
many weary years stretched between that time in 
France and now, and how she disliked the child 
of her who then had been her friend ! 

But what cared my lady for the queen^s gloom 
and tempers ? In the glory of her own sudden 
uplifting she was amiability itself. She strutted 
and plumed herself to her hearths content. There 
were moments, to be sure, when her laughter 
failed, as she tried to place among the Court 
ladies the one who had soothed her during the 
first sad night in the palace. But she could never 
be sure; so she clung to the memory with the 
love of her warm nature, and turned, with childish 
lightness of heart, to the joys of to-day. 

She revelled in the pretty gowns, and wondered 
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why she was not permitted to air them more pub- 
licly ; but Jane saw to it that as few as possible 
beheld this transformed princess. And, as for the 
king, laughable as it appears, he had turned his 
attention to the arranging bf a suitable marriage 
for his daughter. There were no loose ends to 
be left, now that Henry had set himself to his 
fatherly task. He did not want to be bothered 
with these matters again. What if the princess 
were a baby? She would have to be married 
some day; it might just as well be attended to 
now, along with the wardrobe. 

It pleased his Majesty to have his daughter 
much with him alone on that visit. Her childish 
wit amused and surprised him. Often her quaint 
sayings caused him to let forth such peals of 
genuine mirth that the queen, looking from a 
safe distance, trembled with rage. 

One morning the king found the little lady in 
the castle park, pacing slowly up and down the 
avenue of oaks so like a cathedral aisle, and which 
was Anne Boleyn's favorite walk. The father re- 
membered, as perhaps Elizabeth had too, in choos- 
ing it, and a cloud gathered on Henry^s brow. 
The princess held a bulky book in her arms, and 
with bowed head she was intently perusing the 
contents, sometimes spelling aloud a word too 
intricate for even her quick brain. The king 
eyed her, and gradually a smile chased the frown 
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away. She was so very small, so laughably dig- 
nified, and so intensely studious. 

"Ho! daughter,^ he called, "what fairy tale 
so claims your attention that you hear not the 
approach of yoiu* king?'' 

"Tis no fairy story, sire,'' replied the child, 
raising to him her great solemn eyes, "'tis 
history." 

" History ? " roared Henry, " and what does his- 
tory mean to an imp like you ? Better be living 
yoiu" own history. Perhaps, my Bess, you may be 
Queen of England some day. Now, how does that 
strike your fancy ? " 

" Oh ! 't is an old thought, my father," my little 
lady sighed long and wearily. " Kings' children 
are sure to reign. I read it in the books, and so 
I study history." 

" God wot ! " cried his Majesty. " What have 
we here ? The brain of an ancient in the poll of 
a baby, and a girl at that. Heaven defend us ! 
Sit you down, my daughter Bess, I have questions 
of state about which I desire to consult you. But 
first, you jade, tell me how history is going to help 
you to be a queen ? " 

Nothing loath, my little lady seated herself 
upon a rustic seat beside her father, and gave him 
her most serious attention. 

" T will not help me to be a queen, sire, but 
't will help me to be a wise and good queen." 
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THE KING AND HIS DAUGHTER 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! '^ long laughed England'^s mon- 
arch, until the startled birds took wing and flew 
away, but Henry'^s possible successor never changed 
her sober expression. 

" And in what way, pray tell me, oh, mighty 
Elizabeth?'' The King wiped his overflowing 
eyes. 

" Why,'' very slowly and convincingly, " I read 
of all the mistakes the kings make. I commit 
them to memory, and I mean never to do one 
of them myself. Then, I study all their virtues ; 
I mean to copy them; and — "with the sage 
toss of the sunny curls — " I think I shall be a 
very remarkable queen ! " 

At this, Henry's mirth became uncontrollable. 
He rocked from side to side in helpless laughter. 

" Have you noticed any errfers or virtues in me, 
Bess ? " spluttered he. 

" Oh, a great many. That is why I want to be 
such a good queen. 'T is for your sake and mine, 
also. I love you, father." 

The King's laughter ceased. His heavy jaw 
dropped as he looked at his fearless comrade. 

" You have been drilled to speak so ! " he thun- 
dered. ** By Heaven, your instructor shall pay 
dearly for this!" 

" I thought it all out for myself," mused Eliza- 
beth, undismayed. " I have a great many thoughts ; 
sometimes they make me very tired." She sighed 
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softly, and bent to clutch the book, which was slip- 
ping fix)m her knee. " But I shall keep on thinking. , 
I want to be the wisest woman on earth.^ 1 

"Gad!'' muttered Henry, bracing himself 
against a tree, « I ahnost fear you, you uncanny 
witch. Well, then, since you so fearlessly dare 
criticise yoiu* king and father, tell me my errors, 
or — " with an after-thought, — "a few of them." 

The child gazed at him with a mixture of love 
and pity. Then, taking one of his great hands in 
her dimpled ones, she raised it to her lips, smiling 
meanwhile in the friendliest way. 

" You always seem to be thinking of yourself 
first ; what you like, and what you do not like ; "^ 
the voice grew more tender. " A wise, good king 
should not do that, he should think of his people. 
I read it in all the books. And," here the low 
voice broke, "you do not take good care of your 
little girls, always. When I am queen I mean to 
be very kind to all who are weak and poor, and I 
am never going to send little girls away from their 
mothers." 

" You talk like an oracle," whispered Henry, in 
an awed tone. "Who put such fancies in yoiu* 
head?" 

" They are always there, sire, but they are not 
fancies ; " then, so suddenly that the king started, 
she asked : " Can you tell me where poor Queen 
Eatherine's little girl is?" 
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"Why, why,'' the dazed monarch floundered, 
amazed at the number of things which the prin- 
cess did not know, " you — you have been living 
with Katherine of Arragon's child. Has no one 
told you ? The Princess Mary is at Hunsdon ! " 

" Princess Mary is Katherine of Arragon's little 
girl!'' Elizabeth had dropped the heavy book, 
and now stood with blazing eyes before her august 
father, while through the busy brain past mem- 
ories and recent gossip struggled into connected 
thought. 

" Then if Princess Mary is Katherine of Arra- 
gon's little girl, she is yours also : I have but just 
been told that Katherine was once your queen. 
The Princess Mary is ill and lonely; she wears 
shabby clothes," — the angry child had forgotten 
her own recent neglect and wrongs, — " you leave 
her to suffer ; you come not to see her ; you are a 
cruel king ! " 

" Pray cease ! " cried Henry, raising his hand as 
if to ward off* a blow. " Turn yom* eyes away ; you 
remind me of— of— Great heavens ! that such a 
babe dare be my accuser ! Who has so trained 
you that you come hither with your ancient speech 
and child face?" Then, drawing her nearer, his 
voice sinking to a whisper, he faltered : " Yet had 
I more like you, little maid, surrounding my throne, 
I might have been a better king." 

Silence fell between the two. Elizabeth thought 
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her thoughts and frowned. Henry Tudor thought 
his, and sighed deeply. 

Then slowly : " I will think about — about the 
Princess Mary. I wish you to believe your father 
less cruel. And now there is another matter. I 
am contemplating arranging a marriage for you. 
How does that strike your high and mighty lady- 
ship?^' 

" I am too little,'' quoth Elizabeth. And, indeed, 
she did look pitifully small and weak even with 
that old, wise look in her eyes. " Do you not 
think, sire, you should consider the Princess Mary 
first ? She is much older than I." 

The laughter came back to Henry's easy nature, 
and he smiled broadly. 

" The matter would be far more serious in the 
Princess Mary's case," he said. ** And as for age, 
my daughter, 't is a thing a woman attains with 
remarkable speed. Now, what manner of husband 
would you choose, Elizabeth Tudor, when you 
shall have conquered your youth and have the 
world at yoiu* command?" 

My little lady sat down again, and the frown 
upon her brow gave place to an expression of 
deep anxiety. 

"I have never thought upon this subject 
before ! " she sighed heavily. 

" Then, by Heaven ! " roared the king, " I wot 
it is the only subject, my lady ! " 
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"I will not marry a fool!'' Elizabeth began 
pointing off the requirements on her chubby 
fingers. " He must be learned, and he must think 
me the best of all women, — he must tell me so 
every day, and never say me nay when I wish 
yea." 

"Now, as Heaven hears me, my Princess of 
Wales, if this paragon be above ground, I will 
search him out for you. Come hither, you small 
wiseacre; kiss me, Bess. You are a rare jade. 
Almost I find it in my heart to pity your future 
lord." 

Perhaps a lurking memory of this conversation 
had something to do with the stipulations attend- 
ing the negotiations of marriage Henry entered 
into soon after with the King of France. Be that . 
as it may, England's monarch did request the 
French ruler to permit his third son (the one 
selected as a proper mate for the great Elizabeth) 
to be educated in England, under Henry's super- 
vision. This demand dampened the ardor of the 
French King, and he withdrew fix)m the business. 
Thus, at the age of five, the Princess of Wales 
was still on the matrimonial market. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

A LTITLE PRINCE AT COUET 

IOOK! Bess, who rides down from London 
way? Methinks I see horsemen.'' 
. The Princess Mary shaded her near- 
-^ sighted eyes with one thin hand, and 
gazed down the highway. 

Elizabeth, weaving a chaplet of leaves, dropped 
her work, and looked eagerly in the direction 
Mary mentioned. 

" Oh, 't is many horsemen, sister Mary,'' cried 
the little maid, delightedly. " I warrant you they 
are from our father's Court with some great news.** 
She danced about in glee, clinging to Mary's 
hand. 

The two princesses, plainly dressed, were allowed 
by Mistress Bryan to walk abroad unattended. 
Since Lord Shelton's departure and Elizabeth's 
return from Court, Hunsdon had had a year of 
calm, healthy life. 

The little lady, since her return, had been very 
tender toward the sister she had not known as 
such before. Mary appeared in a new light to 
her honest little heart. She was some one for 
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Elizabeth — who meant to be such a good queen 
— to defend and protect. The attitude made 
even grim Mary smile at times, and as for Lady 
Bryan she never saw the two together but that 
her heart thrilled toward the loyal child. 

" Are you sure they look like courtiers ? '^ ques- 
tioned Mary, her heart beating anxiously. 

" Oh ! quite sure. I think — ^'^ very slowly — 
" I think I remember the faces. I wonder if they 
will remember me ? '' Elizabeth drew herself up 
proudly, as old memories of past glory flashed 
upon hen 

" I hope they do not,^ whispered Mary. " List 
you, Bess ; let us bide here by the roadside 'neath 
this tree. Perchance they will take us for village 
maids. There is always some one ready to talk ; 
we may learn much and so be prepared for what- 
ever has happened. Tis long since Court news 
has sifted down to Hunsdon.^ 

"Oh, yes!'' laughed Elizabeth. "Twill be 
great sport, sister Mary. See, let us go to this 
little spring ; belike they may wish a drink of the 
cold water.'' 

The two princesses shrank back from the road- 
side as the glittering cavalcade came on. The 
first riders, seeing the two by the way, halted: 
" Where lies Hunsdon ? " cried one. 

"Straight before you," replied Mary; "the 
castle gates are but a half mile beyond." 
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On again dashed the brave horsemen. 

♦* T? is Court news they bear,'* quivered Eliza- 
beth. ^^ Oh, I cannot wait ! ^ Then, as a boyish 
rider halted, seeing the sparkling spring, she 
cried : " Pray tell us, sir, what news you bring.'* 

" Have you not heard ? '^ asked the boy. ** Why, 
*t is the talk of the kingdom. His Majesty has a 
son, and we ride to announce the king's orders to 
the Ladies Mary and f^zabeth. I warrant,*" here 
the boy laughed loudly, seeing that his comrades 
had passed on, ^^the princesses will gnash their 
teeth at the news. No hopes of the crown for 
them now. They are little better off than your- 
selves ; perhaps not as well off, for they must eat 
their hearts out in disappointment.'* 

" 'T is great news indeed ! " faltered Mary, then 
tremblingly, " Will you drink, my lord?'* 

** Many thanks," replied the boy, bending down 
to take the cup from Mary's shaking hand. Then, 
looking closer at Elizabeth, he started and flushed. 
" Who, pray, are you, sweet maid ? " he questioned 
huskily, a dim memory coming to him. 

Frightened out of her intent by the news and 
Mary's manner, my little lady made reply very 
haughtily. " I am the Princess of Wales ! " she 
said, " and this is the Princess Mary ! " 

The cup dropped from the boyish hand. " Par- 
don me," he faltered ; " if my Lord of Essex hears 
of this, I am done for ! " 
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"He shall not hear.^ Mary reassured him, 
"Ride on, sir; we will follow.'" 

With bowed head the lad galloped off. When 
he was out of sight Mary turned her haggard face 
toward her little sister. 

" Too young are you, Bess,'' she groaned, " to 
fathom the depths of this news. Our hope is 
gone. Gone ! " she moaned. " No longer are we 
heirs to the throne. The messenger spoke truly : 
we must eat our hearts out with disappointment." 
Tears were falling from Mary's eyes, tears of 
rage and chagrin. What she had hoped through 
all the long, empty years, who can tell ? What- 
ever it had been, it was dead now. That little 
baby at Greenwich had thrust both sisters far 
from the throne. 

" But oh, sister Mary," pleaded Elizabeth, " he 
is our little brother ! I love babies, sister ; I will 
ask our father to permit us to visit him. And — " 
here the small maid smiled bravely — " if we can- 
not be queens, we can teach him to be a great king. 
We are so old, you see. You can teach him to pray 
and be so good ; and I — why, I can tell him about 
all he should do. I have studied a great deal while 
I thought I was going to be a queen." 

" Come ! " exclaimed Mary, " what a baby you 
are indeed. Come, let us learn all that these 
mighty lords have to say. We have only each 
other now, poor Bess ! " 
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The qriki cmtle was in an oproar when the two 
ynncamth dejectedly a p pe are d, Ladj Margaret 
wan m tcan, Wliile all the kingdom was qniTer- 
if^ with jojr oirer the birth of the king*s son, the 
lady mivtreis* faithful heart sank heaTily. She 
had dreamed her dreams since Elizabeth^s visit at 
Court, and, although the king had seemingly for- 
gotten the child during the year which had passed, 
the hopes of a brilliant future for her precicxis 
charge had never died« As Blary saw, so Lady 
Bryan saw, that now all was changed, and only a 
dull, obscure fortune awaited the little lady. 

But the king% men brought not only the news 
(i/t the princess birth« The king, in his rapture, 
luul sent them to bring the two princesses up to 
(^mrt, that they, too, might bend the knee to the 
hdr (jt England^s throne. 

lliere was to be such a christening as the 
empire had never seen. It was to outshine Eliza- 
liethV as day outshines the brilliant night. And 
all, all, from the proudest earl to poor, gaunt, 
neglected Mary, must do homage to the baby 
prince. 

Lady Margaret had heart and hands full for the 
next day or two. Not only did Hunsdon have to 
entertain the great lords, but the princesses' ward- 
robes must be looked to. Elizabeth's robes were 
easily arranged. Chests were ransacked, and the 
finery of the year before was brought to light. 
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My little lady had grown, to be sure, but by let- 
ing down here, and pinching her small ladyship 
there, the rich gowns were made possible. With 
the Princess Mary it was quite another matter. 
She had always been a veritable Cinderella, and 
in her gaunt young womanhood, gay apparel had 
no part. 

"How can I go, Margaret P'* she pleaded. 
" My father does this thing but to bring me to 
scorn. Fancy me,'" she laughed bitterly, " appear- 
ing at Court in my beggar gowns ; I, the daughter 
of a hundred kings ! ^ She raised her crucifix to 
her trembling lips, while her dull eyes flashed. 
" And yet, mayhap, among the throng there will 
be some who will remember Katherine of Arra- 
gon, and if so — well, they will pity her martyr 
daughter. I will go, Margaret, and you need not 
trouble about my gown."** 

And so, in due time, the royal party turned 
their faces toward Greenwich. The sisters rode 
side by side, — my little lady on a snowy pony, 
and poor Mary awkwardly mounted on a sorrel 
mare. 

**You will see, sister Mary,** said Elizabeth, 
"how the people will shout, when they see me, 
and cry out, * Long live the Princess of Wales ! ' " 

The elder princess smiled grimly. At last they 
neared Greenwich, and the crowds indeed were 
shouting, but not for the Princess of Walesi. 
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Tbe bells were ringiiig, and the tmmpeten 
flaring away; bat few noticed the cavalcade in 
the midst of which rode the tired sisters. 

^Have tihey forgotten me?^ my little lady 
qaeried. She was so yomig to learn the bitter 
lesson. 

**They have short memories, Bess,^ sneered 
Mary. 

Then tbe young lord, who had first broken to 
them the king^s news, rode beside f^zabeth. 
^My lady,^ he said, bowing low his boyish head, 
^consider me your true knight. / have not for- 
gotten the Princess Elizabeth, and I will serve her 
to my life's end.'* 

The child dried her tears, and put forth a 
tiny hand for the boyish courtier to kiss. This 
was like the old days, and the proud heart was 
lifted. 

All was excitement at Greenwich. Vast prep- 
arations were in progress, but the queen, where 
was she? 

In all the tumult, her name was scarcely men- 
tioned. A queen was no great matter, but an 
heir to Henry Tudor, — that was a subject to 
keep every tongue wagging. 

Poor Jane, lying in her darkened chamber, lis- 
tening to the torturing noise, had been informed 
that, sick or well, she must appear at the baby's 
christening. Filled with pride and exultation, 
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she was planning her robe of state, and trying 
to forget herself in her joy over her baby 
boy. 

When the king saw Mary, his face was a study. 
He had not looked upon her for years. She had 
passed from childhood to unlovely womanhood, 
and her unattractiveness caused her father to 
shudder. His heart, however, was so full of satis- 
fied ambition that he could even face the plain 
girl and confer a favor. 

" Mary,*" he said solemnly, " the Duke of Nor- 
folk and you are to be sponsors for my son.**' 

** My father too greatly honors me,'' whispered 
the girl, shrinking from the publicity. 

"I have spoken," replied Henry, waving her 
aside, ^^ and in Heaven's name let some one show 
you what to wear." 

" And now, Bess," taking the little maid in his 
arms, " what think you of this new brother? " 

** I have not seen him, father." 

" You shall to-morrow. And how about being 
a queen, my lady ? All your study was in vain, 
you see." 

** Nay, sire, I shall show my little brother how 
to be a king." 

** Gad ! " cried his Majesty, " was there ever such 
an undaunted maid ? " 

And so the day of the christening arrived. 
Queen Jane, upon a pallet, decked out in gorgeous 
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robe, looked with wan, weary eyes upon the little 
prince, as he was borne by. 

Then came the great Duke of Norfolk. He was 
none too well pleased that he had been chosen to 
walk side by side with the gaunt, sallow Mary, 
whose plain face never looked plainer than it then 
appeared above her rich gown. 

Jane pitied the awkward girl. Motherhood had 
changed the queen. She could now afford to be 
generous. In her triumphant heart she vowed to 
be kinder to the two princesses in the future. 
Poor Queen Jane! 

After the duke and Mary came Lord Seymour, 
the queen's brother, bearing in his arms his small 
companion. She really was too little to walk be- 
side the tall lord, but the indignity made her 
face flush angrily. It was my lady the lord 
carried. She tried to hide her wounded pride, 
and waved a streamer of scarlet ribbon right 
merrily. The ribbon meant little to her; but, 
according to an old custom, it announced to all 
who saw it that Elizabeth the Great no longer 
had any pretensions to her father's throne. 

Once the sight would have thrilled Jane Sey- 
mour's soul ; now she turned away wearily. It 
seemed so cruel to permit the innocent little maid 
to proclaim her own humiUation. The slow tears 
gathered in the queen's great starry eyes, and, 
unheeded, the rest of the procession passed on. 
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It was over at last, all the pomp and splendor. 

The holy words had been spoken over the sleep- 
ing baby. He was to be known in England^s his- 
tory as Edward VI. — and so the heralds pro- 
claimed it abroad. 

On the return to the castle, Elizabeth walked 
beside Mary. " I shall make my Lord Seymour 
suffer for what he did to-day,'^ she whispered 
haughtily. " He carried me as if I were a babe.*" 
Then, glancing back, she said to the stately Lady 
Herbert, who was carrying her miniature train, 
** Not so fast, my lady ; I wish to walk slowly, so 
that people may see me on my feet.^ 

Back to the queen'^s chamber the lords and ' 
ladies swept. The castle gates shut out the yell- 
ing crowds, and at last all left the apartment 
where the prince and his tired mother lay, except 
the attendants in charge. 

As the days sped on, the revelry in the banquet- 
ing hall waxed louder and fiercer. Those who 
watched the queen, thinking, when she slept, that 
they would not be missed, often withdrew to look 
on, from afar, at the brilliant scene. 

So England^s queen and future king were some- 
times rmguarded. Then, in the loneliness, Jane 
Seymour would open her eyes, and shudder at the 
rough music and clanging bells. 

She drew her baby nearer and kissed the tiny 
warm hand. 
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The firelight flickered on the tapestried walls 
and made quaint shapes which shifted and changed. 
They drew close and hid the familiar objects in 
the room. The queen stared at them and saw 
them assume forms of old departed scenes. But 
they filled her with a sort of fear. How selfish 
and weak she had been ! How unfitted was she 
to be the mother of her little king ! Oh, if only 
one good memory would come to cheer her in the 
lonely gloom ! 

She would not summon the nurses ; what could 
they do to make her less lonely? Slow tears 
began to roll down her white cheeks, and the 
fever-filled brain would reel. Once, so suffering, 
the queen felt a soft touch upon her hand. It 
was evening, and the light was dim. The nurses' 
voices came dully from an adjacent room, — who 
had stolen into the sick room without permission ? 

" Mother, they have all gone to look upon the 
feast. I have been watching, and now I have 
come to see my little brother ! ^ 

The cruel shapes melted at the sound of that 
tender voice. A soft light broke from the settling 
logs, and in its gleam shone the face of my little 
lady. 

"Elizabeth!'' The queen started. In that 
moment she forgot past hate and yearned toward 
the little maid. 

*' Just naughty Elizabeth ! " laughed the child, 
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in mischievous glee, but Queen Jane noticed not 
the tone. 

That cool little hand was all that was keeping 
the dreary shadows away ; she must hold the child- 
ish fingers or the gloom would engulf her again. 

" Elizabeth, — ^ the voice was like an echo in 
the vast room, — '*tell — the — king I want you 
and Mary — poor Mary — to stay here with — 
my boy. Do you hear ? '* 

"Why, yes, mother; shall I go now?'* asked 
Elizabeth, wondaringly. 

" No, no, do not go ; by and by will do. I want 
you to share equally in all except — the crown ! *" 
The last word came shrilly. " The crown is his. 
Seek not to wear the crown, little Bess ; too 
heavily it rests upon a woman's head. Love — 
my — baby — be faithful to my little boy ! '^ 

The gentle fingers of my little lady did not 
relax their firm hold ; she was too frightened for 
that. Something awed her, and she even forgot 
why she had come. But the queen's voice had 
attracted the attention of the attendants, and they 
hurried into the room. 

"TTis the Lady Elizabeth!"' whispered one; 
" what does your ladyship desire ? " 

" I wish only to see my little brother." There 
was a quiver in the brave voice. 

Another woman lifted the tiny prince and 
brought him to the princess' side. She looked 
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long and yearningly upon bim, then with sweet 
gentleness kissed his cheek. 

" I will love him always, mother,^ she whispered ; 
and Queen Jane smiled in a rapt content. 

But ere another day had come and gone, the 
sound of revelry was hushed, and one cry was 
voiced through the castle, — 

" The queen is dead ! The queen is dead ! ^ 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

LirrLE JANE GREY 

NOW, I wonder,^ said my little lady, 
bending her head lower over the 
bit of needlework in her hands, 
^^ what the king, my father, means 
by sending our tutor, Roger Ascham, away so 
suddenly. Margaret Bryan knows not, nor sister 
Mary. I warrant 'tis most important, for good 
Roger forgot to bid even me farewell.'' 

The sunlight filtered through the leaves of the 
tall trees under which Elizabeth and Katharine 
Howard, the king's new wife, sat, and turned to 
ruddy gold my little lady's hair. 

" The king is sorely tried these times," sighed 
the sad little girl-queen. "I know him not. I 
can neither amuse him nor share his troubles." 
More to herself than to f^zabeth did the queen 
speak. Her beautiful face was clouded, and the 
soft eyes were often dim that were bent above the 
dainty cap she was embroidering. 

** Perchance he has too many queens," mused 
Elizabeth, in childish wonderment. 
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^ Mary is a Catholic,"* my lady replied, dasping 
her hands around her knees and looking off to 
where Prince Edward frolicked with his Uttle dog. 
**Mary worics upon altar^doths all day long, until 
her eyes are nearly blinded* I wonder that my 
&ther permits her to be a Catholic, if he so dis- 
likes thenu^ 

«Not even a king am unmake a Catholic,'' 
ahnost whispered Katharine. 

** My &ther can do anything ! "" my lady proudly 
exclaimed* 

Since Jane Sejrmour^s death both Elizabeth and 
Mary had shared Court life with Prince Edward. 
Elizabeth, with her simny temper and ready wit, 
delighted the morose king more and more. Then, 
her devotion to her young brother and his passion- 
ate love for her charmed and touched Henry 
Tudor. Elizabeth^s name was the first which fell 
from Edward^s lips ; then, as if eager to show how 
precious she was to him, he added " sweetest '^ to 
this, and rarely addressed her in any other way. 
And my little lady, quite forgetting her late 
queenly ambitions, poured her sweet motherly love 
upon the small prince. She was jealous only of 
his affection and trust. Between him and her 
nothing must come. But with the poor little 
frightened queen, too anxious about herself to 
heed any one else, and Mary shut away in her 
apartments, whom had my lady to fear as a rival 
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in Prince Edward's heart? And yet, as she sat 
beneath the trees, an uncomfortable sense of coming 
danger hung over her. 

A dim memory of something Roger Ascham 
had said about a new pla3rmate disturbed her. 
Had he gone to bring an enemy to Court in the 
form of a plajrmate ? 

The Catholic uprising was as nothing compared 
to her fear of any one sharing Edward. She 
watched the little prince darting over the lawn 
with the dog at his heels. How beautiful he was, 
and all her own ! He was the one undivided love 
of her lonely young life. 

"Edward!" she called presently, "come see 
what sister has made for you ! '' 

The child came running toward her gayly. 

" What is it, sweetest Lisbeth ? " he questioned, 
turning his fair, flowerlike face to hers. 

"It is a shirt, Edward. I fashioned it myself; 
you must like it better than all the others." 

"Thank you, sweetest Lisbeth!" he lisped, 
eyeing the garment in perplexity. "What do 
little boys do with — with such things ? " 

My lady laughed merrily. 

" Nursie will show you by and by. And now, 
sweetheart, pray come and study your lessons with 
sister. Roger is gone, but Margaret will hear you 
recite them later, and I wish you to know every 
word to surprise her." 
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Then, as if even that slight cloud hurt him, the 
small prince changed his tone. 

"Grood-bye, sweetest Lasbeth!" he shouted. 
^* 1 11 be a good boy, and I ^11 mind all you say 
when I am king.^ 

That was the extent of their quarrels. 

In the library the king awaited his daughter. 
A look of heavy weariness had grown upon Henry's 
face. 

Many queens and political intrigues had told 
upon England's monarch. He feared the present, 
but he feared the future more, and the past was 
more terrible than both. 

The thought of who should reign after him was 
becoming a daily one to Henry, much as he dis- 
liked to own it. He was not as strong as he once 
was. His heavy body was often a burden. Some- 
time, perhaps, ere long, he, the consequential Tudor, 
would be gathered to his fathers, and some one 
would rule in his stead. 

There was Edward, to be sure. The fair, beau- 
tiful boy, with his mother's wondrous eyes, was all 
a fond father could desire. He was quick-witted, 
and of a joyous temper, but — Henry sighed as he 
thought — what did Edward lack ? It was force. 
Too ready was he to follow another's lead. Did 
Elizabeth but beckon. Prince Edward ran to do 
her bidding. Alas for the throne of Tudor if its 
monarch bent his lordly will to any one ! much 
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less a woman, even if that woman were a Tudor 
herself. 

Then, Edward was frail, and so many ills beset 
a young child ; and he, that golden-haired boy, 
was all, the king felt sure, that stood between the 
throne and Mary. 

What would it profit him to name Elizabeth 
again? The Catholics were rising against even 
him. Again and yet again was he obliged to quell 
a rebellious outbreak. To think of the fair coun- 
try falling into the hands of Mary the Bigot, with 
her " English head and Spanish heart." To think 
of it becoming priest-ridden under the touch of 
Spain's hated monarch ! 

There was love of country mingled with Henry's 
selfishness. Bom under a luckier star, he might 
have made a noble monarch. 

Prom such gloomy reflections, Henry turned to 
Elizabeth. Young as she was, she was wise be- 
yond all children his Majesty had ever known. 
She could turn his somberest moments to merri- 
ment. Was there ever such audacious wit and 
marvellous oldness of reasoning ? She was a prin- 
cess indeed. If she had only been a prince ! No 
need then of worry. My Lady Elizabeth was 
bom to live. Strength of mind and body was 
written upon form and feature. There was no 
hesitating, and willingness to be led, about my 
lady. She would have her way with great and 
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Mnall^ and woe betide any one who tried to hoik 
ber« 

The king liked well to talk with his daughter. 
He ihsfirwfted every one ; to speak alood to the 
little girl was like commtming with himself and 
far ]em lonel j. 

A new thou^t latelj had obtruded itself 
nprm him* Suppose Edward should not live to 
aiK^end the throne? Then would great rebellion 
arise between the Protestants and Catholics ; of 
that Henry felt sure. But suppose both Mary and 
Elizabeth were cast aside by common consent of 
both factions, and a third successor chosen, who 
would it most likely be ? Why, Jane Grey, the 
king^s sistcr^s grandchild! 

Mary Tudor had been well beloved of English- 
men. Her descendant would doubtless be accept- 
able to the turbulent people. Well, then the 
|)rcsent monarch must see this possible heir, vague 
OS the chance was, and so Roger Ascham had been 
sent forth to bring her as guest to the Court. 
It was upon this business that the king desired to 
speak with his daughter. She was necessary to his 
plans. 

Into the library tripped my lady ; all smiles and 
pretty graces was she. How proud was she to be 
ofimportancetotheking! 

" Sire, I am here ! " she courtesied low to her 
father. No lady of the Court had finer manners. 
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Ho, Bess!" said Henry, smiling into the 
grave, serious face. " Why, think you, do I sum- 
mon you here, you, a mere chit of a girl ? " 

"I know not, father, unless it is to bear you 
company." 

"Not so, you imp. I have news for you, my 
Princess of Wales ! " 

My lady bowed her golden head. 

" We have a guest coming to Court ! " said his 
Majesty ; " now see if you cannot guess ? " 

"Another queen, father?" My lady's tone 
was full of distress. Henry Tudor flushed and 
frowned. 

"Nay; a young, but very important visitor. 
Younger by a few years than you, closer to 
Edward in age. She is wondrous fair to gaze 
upon, I am told, and, if rumor has not erred, she 
will put the quick-witted Bess of England to the 
test where talents are concerned." 

" Roger Ascham says that in all England not a 
maid lives who knows as much as I. You see, 
sire, I too am very young." An expression of 
haughty disdain touched my little lady's face. 

The king beamed upon her admiringly. When 
had she ever failed to rouse his interest? Even 
now, when many cares weighed upon him, his 
heavy face brightened as he looked down upon 
the proud golden head. 

" Aye, Roger speaks well of you, Bess ; he warns 
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me that unless I rub up my Latin there is grave 
fear that you will outshine your king.'' 

"I shall like Latin," sighed Elizabeth. "It 
teaches one to say such fine things. But who is 
this guest, your Majesty ? " 

" T is little Jane Grey, Bess, a cousin of yours. 
Roger Ascham has journeyed into Leicestershire 
to bring the little maid here, and he arrives to- 
day. I wish to prepare you for their coming, 
daughter. Make this cousin very welcome, for 
who knows the fiitiu^? This small Jane Grey 
may be England's queen some day ; she must 
share equally with you and Edward now." 

Henry thought seldom of Mary, and never 
included her in his talk of the prince and my 
lady. 

" Father ! " cried Elizabeth, alarmed at the sug- 
gestion. Not only was the guest to be a rival in 
Edward's heart, but she was a rival to the throne. 
This would never do at all, but what could she do 
to prevent it? Jealousy struggled in my lady's 
heart, but, young as she was, her wise wits taught 
her to hide her feelings ; so she smiled her slow, 
sweet smile. 

The king was pleased at her apparent humility. 
She did not question further, and he thought she 
would carry out his every desire. 

** Now, go, Bess, I want you to tell Edward, as 
best you can, the position of this little cousin. 
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You are all to share alike. Edward will follow 
your lead.'' Henry sighed at this thought. 

Slowly Elizabeth left the room. Here was a 
situation indeed, — one requiring all her cunning. 
Old memories came flooding to the busy brain ; 
memories of the ups and downs at Hunsdon. 
She loved Court life and the homage paid her as 
Prince Edward's favorite sister and companion; 
with this guest, who might some day be the queen 
(though how this could happen my lady did not 
see), what changes there might be ! 

She and Mary might be sent away into oblivion 
again. The thought was cruel. This Jane Grey 
might supplant her in Edward's affection, but that 
was worse than all. She must act, and act at 
once. This coming Jane Grey must be made to 
prefer the air of Leicestershire and the society of 
her own family. The task might be a difficult 
one : she must obey her father ; nevertheless, some- 
thing, some one, must get this rival from Court. 

There was Edward ! A gleam of fiin sparkled 
in my lady's eyes. If she did wrong and brought 
the king's displeasure down upon herself, there 
might be banishment ; with Edward, it was differ- 
ent. No matter what he did, he would always 
remain England's prince. Besides, if he made 
the king angry, and acted in a manner deserving 
punishment, no harm would really befall him ; it 
was Bamaby Fitz Patrick who would come under 
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the rod. There was little in that knowledge to 
comfort Elizabeth^s sense of justice, but the needs 
of the hour were urgent; every force must be 
brought to bear, in order that Jane Grey be 
driven away. So, turning the question over and 
over in her mind, Elizabeth wandered through 
halls and corridors, seeking her little brother. 
She found him at last, standing beside Margaret 
Bryan in the sunlit nursery. 

Lady Bryan was having no easy task, for, in the 
absence of Roger Ascham, she was endeavoring to 
teach the young prince what he in no wise cared to 
know. He was, in truth, extremely young to be 
brought under the rigor of school-room discipline, 
but in that distant day, a prince was in training 
from his babyhood up, and the doubtful return 
made many a boy beside Edward Tudor rebel 
against the tyranny of tutor and ruler. 

" I will 710^ learn the hard words,^ he was say- 
ing, as his sister entered the room ; " and I will 
never, never, never be a king unless I can do just 
as I choose!'' He shook his yellow curls, and 
turned his great, beautiAil eyes from Margaret 
with quaint defiance. 

The good woman sighed, and recalled what a 
diflerent pupil had been sweet Bess in the old 
quiet days of Hunsdon. Court life and glory 
were all well enough in their way, but they were 
problems. It seemed hardly right, to Margaret's 
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honest mind, to appeal to this little child^s pride 
in being a king, in order to arouse a thirst for 
knowledge in him. But the appeal, when any 
was necessary, had always worked wonders with 
my little lady, and in despair Margaret had 
brought it forth to Prince Edward. But it was 
lost upon him. However, the lady mistress was 
no weakling, and she saw in the rebellious boy 
before her a subject of the king, who must be 
reduced to proper obedience, be he prince or 
pauper; so she said calmly: "I will leave you 
with Elizabeth for half an hour ; at the end of 
that time, unless you will obey, I shall report you 
to the king ! " 

She turned and left him. He watched her de- 
part, with a pout upon his pretty lips ; then he 
held out his hands to Elizabeth. 

"I want to play,^ he said; " the lessons tire me.*" 

Poor little prince! His sister looked at him 
with old, unchildlike gaze, then a great pity for 
him filled her heart ; she ran and took him in her 
arms and carried him to the deep window-seat. 
The vast park lay spread before them, a place of 
delight for playful, childish feet, but before they 
entered its happy precincts, Elizabeth had work to 
do, and she set about it in a manner that might 
well have been copied by Margaret Bryan. 

"Edward loves me very, very much, does he 
not?'' 
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A pair of small, plump arms about my lady^s 
neck was the only reply, 

" Then Usten. A Uttle girl is coming to Court 
to live. She is not much older than you, but she 
is very wise and extremely learned." 

Edward looked into his sister^s face, fiill of 
interest at once. 

"We must treat her beautifully, because our 
£sither desires it — even if we do — not — like — 
her!" There was much hidden meaning in the 
slow, calm voice. 

" Is she a bad little girl ? " asked Edward, en- 
deavoring to follow the idea in his sister^s quicker 
thought. 

'*I have never seen her. But — "here Eliza- 
beth paused, to make her point emphatic — " she 
is going to be queen after our father, if anything 
happens to you and Mary and me, and I believe 
she is just coming here to learn — h(yw — to — 
be — a queen ! " 

" What shall we do to her, sweetest Lisbeth ? " 
Young as he was, Edward had caught the spirit 
lying under the quiet, even words, 

" My father has told me^ the merest accent was 
on the pronoun, " that I must make her very wel- 
come. And I always obey — father." 

"Our father did not tell me^ the accent was 
pronounced enough on Edward's tongue. " And 
we do not want her here, do we, Lisbeth ? The 
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days are so happy with just you and me I ^ Again 
the close clasp of the baby arms. 

Suddenly the nursery door was flung back. 
Had Margai'et so soon returned to her duties? 
No. Unannounced, but guided to the doorway 
by unseen hands, a small, weary person entered, 
and shyly glanced around. Her eyes showed signs 
of recent tears, and she looked lonely and home- 
sick. " I am Lady Jane Grey ! '" she said pitifully, 
as her sweet gaze fell upon Elizabeth and Edward, 
" and, please, I am your little cousin, whom you 
are to make welcome ! ^ 

In that moment all envy and hatred died in my 
lady^s heart. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

THE WHIPPING BOY 

THERE were troubles at Court : troubles 
for the king, for Prince Edward, for 
the Lady Elizabeth and Jane Grey; 
and especially was there trouble for 
small Bamaby Fitz Patrick, who really had done 
nothing at all to merit his misfortune. But then, 
for the matter of that, no one there imagined he 
deserved what ill luck had befallen him. 

The king was again queenless; unless poor 
Anne, in her lonely castle at Richmond, could be 
called a queen. Foolish, pretty Katharine Howard 
had passed out of life, with her fair head upon the 
cruel pillow where her cousin, Anne Boleyn's, had 
last rested. Whether justly or not accused of the 
wrong the king brought against her, she had paid 
the penalty with her girlish life. And Henry 
Tudor was alone once more upon his throne, and 
in private thought himself very badly wronged. 

Prince Edward, also, was having stormy times. 
Sweet as he generally was, there were occasions 
when his noble and energetic tempers were getting 
beyond the control of nurses and tutors. What 
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was to be done ? Even Elizabeth failed to bring 
him to terms at times, and he defied all powers in 
truly Tudor style. There were exciting hours in 
school-room and nursery dimng those periods. 

Little Jane Grey, dwelling there among new 
scenes, often wished herself back at Broadgate, 
and within the shelter of her quiet home. She 
had been trained from childhood by an unwise 
and ambitious father to consider herself a possible 
queen ; but if all this tumult and sadness meant 
the home life of a monarch, dear little Jane wished 
that her feet might be turned away from the steps 
leading to a throne. 

There were days, however, when the three 
children played and romped under the spreading 
trees and were gloriously happy ; but those were 
the days when kings and queens were forgotten. 
When Edward asserted his rights, or Elizabeth 
ruled over them none too gently, the small stranger 
at Court fell sick with longing for the days when 
she was plain little Jane Grey. 

But all these troubles and perplexities were 
as nothing compared to the woful condition of 
Bamaby Fitz Patrick, the Court " whipping boy.'' 

The king might feel himself wronged, but 
Bamaby Icnew himself to be. Prince Edward 
might feel his importance, and fiime and fret under 
authority, but he was in his own castle, and among 
friends. 
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Jane Qrej mi^it jeam with homeskdmesB nntfl 
her gentle heart was ahnost bursthig, bat it ooold 
not compare with the sool hunger of poor Bamaby 
¥iiz Patrick, who was starring day and night for 
a ^impcie of the green Irish hills, where his free 
feet used to roam in the days that seemed so long 
ago to his weary, aching heart. 

Now, when Bamaby was a very small boy, he 
had lived with his &ther in Upper Ossory in 
Ireland. A ri^t jolly lord was Fltz Patrick, but 
none too loyal to his Majesty King Henry the 
Ei^^th. In fact, so very turbulent was the old 
Irish gentleman that he stirred up more than one 
revolt in the beautiful little island, and so the 
king sent his soldiers there to teach the wilful 
lord his duties toward his monarch. Fitz Patrick 
gave the «,ldiei, an exciting time ere he was 
finally subdued, and even then how could they 
trust him or feel sure that once their faces were 
turned toward London he would not be up and 
about his mad pranks again ? 

It would have seemed a simple matter to 
end the career of this Irish lord, but such was not 
Henry^s desire. He thought of a plan that would 
insure the future good behavior of the lord of 
Upper Ossory, while yet he was above ground. 
Little Bamaby, the lord's well-beloved son, was 
to be brought back to Court as a hostage for his 
father. Did any trouble arise on Irish soil, and 
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it could be traced to Fitz Patrick, then woe to 
the small prisoner ! Could any other plan have so 
completed the downfall of this proud Irish chief? 
But alas for Uttle Bamaby ! No more were his 
nimble feet to run over bog and moor. The free 
air of the hills and lakes was gone forever for 
him ; instead, his days were to be spent at a Court 
that was indeed a prison for him. The love he 
won from English hearts that pitied his forlorn 
state did not comfort the faithful little soul. 
Only one longing had he, the longing for home. 
Why he did not die, who can tell ? He was not 
treated cruelly, he was cared for bodily, and, per- 
haps, because there was work which no one else 
could do quite as well as he, little Bamaby lived 
to do it. 

He was silent and ofttimes sullen, but he per- 
formed his tasks and asked no favors, and while 
the father in Ireland kept the peace, the son in 
exile fared not badly. But what should they do 
with Bamaby ? Why, make a whipping boy of 
him, commanded the king ! It was not meet that 
Prince Edward should feel the touch of the lash, 
though in perplexity the king saw that he often 
richly deserved it ; some one must take the pun- 
ishment for the royal boy, and the scapegoat 
was to be Bamaby Fitz Patrick ! 

" How is that to cure Edward of his tempers ? '^ 
Elizabeth asked, when first she heard the news, 
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and her girlish spirit rose at the injustice. Besides, 
she had a warm admiration for Bamaby, and the 
thought filled her with bitterness. Gladly would 
she have borne many a whipping if the little 
brother could have been brought under control 
thereby, but then she loved Edward, and Bamaby 
hated every one in England. He had told her 
so more than once, when she had broken down 
his stem boyish silence and had won his partial 
confidence. My little lady had met many a diffi- 
culty in her short, troubled life; but this one, 
coming in the days when she was more nearly a 
child in feeling than ever before, affected her 
deeply and lessened her worship for the small 
princely brother. 

How she watched Edward and tried to divert 
him from open rebellion ! She even besought 
Mary, sitting apart at her everlasting devotions, 
to pray for Edward. Jane Grey was impressed 
into the service also; and when Edward refused 
to learn his lessons, Jane, who was nesir his age 
and hence closer to him in study time, was ordered 
to whisper his answers and to spare him, as far 
as possible, from the necessity of working when 
he chose to play. Jane agreed most willingly to 
do this. She was ready at her books, and even 
with his faults little Jane had fallen under 
Edward^s charms and was his most devoted slave. 

But nothing could save the evil day. From 
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Roger Ascham down to the humblest servant. 
Prince Edward demanded acquiescence to his 
whims, and they dared not restrain the spoilt boy. 
So no wonder that he confused their position with 
his father^s, and upon one unlucky morning met 
his equal in the person of his king. 

Henry, in no very humble fiume of mind him- 
self, was pacing up and down upon a terrace that 
overlooked the park, when he beheld a small 
flying figure making for the rose garden, followed 
by urgent calls from Lady Bryan and others. It 
was Prince Edward, and fit)m the vd!y motions of 
the fleeing child, the king saw defiance and anger 
in every outline. His Majesty recalled bits of 
conversation that had drifted to his ears in regard 
to this same little rebel, and Henry was too truly 
the ruler not to realize that even the future sov- 
ereign must be taught obedience to superior power 
until he became power itself. Slowly and ponder- 
ously he descended the terrace, and walked toward 
the beautiful garden, 

Edward saw his father advancing, and braced 
himself, mentally and physically, for what awaited 
him. The little flushed face was lowered, and the 
tangled curls half hid it. The large eyes, how- 
ever, were raised, and never shifted from the stem 
countenance approaching. 

When the king came within a few feet of his 
son, he paused, and asked slowly : 
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** Why were you running away ? " 

^Because I did not want to stay indoors, 
your Majesty.^ The little voice thrilled with 
defiance. 

" Who wished you to remain indoors ? ^ 

" Roger Ascham, Lady Margaret, sweetest Lis- 
beth, and Jane Grey." 

** Why did they wish you to stay ? " 

" T was lesson-time, sire.*" 

"And you are running away from a duty? 
Shame upon you. Prince Edward! Will you 
bring yourself to scorn because you are not 
brave enough to do unpleasant things ? " 

No answer. 

** If you are to be a wise king, you must be a 
learned one, do you know this ? " 

Still no reply, except a flash of the bright 
eyes. 

" Answer at once, Edward ! " The sternness in 
Henry's voice was new to the little son, but he 
quailed not. 

I do not wish to be a king,'' he said slowly. 
Mary and Lisbeth and Jane may study and be 
queens, I am going to — do — just what I please, 
and play all the time ! " 

The king saw that argument would not avail 
here, so he ordered sternly, ** Go at once to your 
tutor, Edward, and the next time that you rebel 
against his authority you shall be flogged." 
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A deeper flush dyed the small drooping face, 
but the boy made no movement to obey. 

For one quivering moment there was silence, 
while Henry Tudor looked into the unfaltering 
eyes of his little son ; then he repeated : " Go ! "" 

" I will not ! '^ It was will against will ; Tudor 
against Tudor. 

" You shall suffer for this, my Prince Edward ! ^ 
murmured the king. Then stooping, he lifted 
the child in his arms and carried him toward the 
house. Edward struggled, but his strength was 
unavailing, and with a broken sob he gave it up. 

Through halls and corridors strode the king, 
up the broad stairway, then up a small winding 
one until at last a little turret room was reached. 
There the rebel prince was set down. Without 
a word, the king turned, drew the door after him, 
locked it, and left his son to meditate upon his 
wrong-doing. 

Filled with childish rage and helplessness, Ed- 
ward flung himself upon the floor kicking and 
sobbing. No one came. Then after a while the 
tempest passed, and he arose, wiped the tears 
from his eyes, and took in his surroundings. 
The room was new to him. It was sparsely 
furnished, the one small window was above his 
head, and the door, through which his father 
had gone, was locked between him and liberty. 

This was to be his future home forever and for- 
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ever. Even in that desolate moment Edward 
Tudor made up his mind definitely that he would 
never give in ! And in his baby heart something 
warned him that his king and father would be 
equally firm. 

By mounting upon the wooden chair, Edward 
could see fsir down and over the castle park. 
How fair and sweet it was I Lost to him forever ! 
A deeper sob shook the tiny form. 

Directly beneath his prison window was an open 
space surrounded by tall trees, in which the king^s 
servants often played at quoits while awaiting a 
summons, or resting from their labors. As he 
looked, Edward saw little Bamaby Fitz Patrick 
sitting under one of the trees beyond the open 
space, his boyish face buried in his hands and his 
frame shaking with convulsive sobs. It was too 
far to call, but a new pain filled Edward's heart ; 
he as well as Elizabeth liked the little Irish boy, 
and it saddened him to feel that Bamaby was in 
trouble. Suddenly the watching Prince saw Eliza- 
beth run hastily across the open, and kneel beside 
the sobbing boy. Oh, if he could only hear what 
she was saying ! But she seemed miles away. 

Now, when the king had descended from the 
turret room, he was in a mighty rage. He called 
one of his gentlemen, and gave command that 
Bamaby Fitz Patrick should be flogged within the 
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hour, thereby paying the penalty for Edward's 
transgressions, — that young prince's body being 
too sacred to feel the lash. The news spread like 
wild-fire through the castle. 

Long had Bamaby been held as the " whipping 
boy,'' but never once had he fulfilled his functions. 
Defiant as he was, he had never merited a flogging 
on his own account, and Prince Edward had so 
far escaped putting the disgrace upon him by 
the shielding of others. 

Elizabeth and Jane Grey, huddling together in 
a dark corridor, heard the awful mandate and 
quivered in anticipation. Jane began to cry and 
openly wished that she might go home. But my 
little lady braced herself for action. Was there 
time .'* Who knew as well as she the nooks and 
crannies of the castle park ? If poor Bamaby 
could only hide ! It might be merely postponing 
the evil hour, but it would give her time to think, 
and perhaps later on she could direct Bamaby 
to Ireland and home. She would give him all the 
money she had. She would forage for food in 
order to send him abroad prepared ; but for now, 
for this terrible hour, the little " whipping boy " 
must run and hide ! 

** Cease crying, Jane Grey ! " she commanded, 
"and, mind you, does any one ask where I am, 
say I will return presently." Jane nodded. Then 
tripping along the shadoWy corridor my little lady 
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reached an ivy-covered doorway opening upon a 
disused flight of stone steps. The trees and 
shrubbery grew dense around the entrance, and 
providing no one saw her, Elizabeth knew she 
could reach Bamaby in time. She had seen him 
sitting under the tree while she had stood watch- 
ing her father and Edward in the rose garden. So 
far, she felt sure, no one had summoned the uncon- 
scious little " whipping boy." She had wasted no 
precious moments. Looking in every direction, 
Elizabeth drew in her breath and ran like a flash 
of light across the open space. Her feet made 
no noise upon the velvety turf, and, besides, poor 
Bamaby was so lost in his own sorrows that he 
would not have heeded any slight disturbance. 
Once again within the shelter of the bushes, 
Elizabeth slackened her speed and tiptoed toward 
the boy. 

" Father ! ^ he was sobbing in his pretty Irish 
dialect, ^^ father, I am that sick at heart I long 
to die." Then he moaned beneath his breath soft 
Gaelic words, the meaning of which Elizabeth did 
not know. 

To and fro swayed poor Bamaby, sobbing for 
his father and the fair Emerald Isle. 

" Bamaby r' The boy started and wiped his 
eyes upon his sleeve. " Barnaby I " 

" My Lady Elizabeth I ^ cried the boy, spring- 
ing to his feet, and bowing his head before the 
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little maid. "How can I serve your Grace?" 
Bamaby said "sarve'' with a tremulous catch in 
his gentle tones. 

" Oh, Bamaby ! Prince Edward, my little 
brother, has behaved so badly that his Majesty 
the King has ordered a flogging ! ^ 

"Well, my lady?*^ Bamaby forgot his posi- 
tion, and for the moment wondered how Prince 
£dward'*s misdeeds affected him. 

" But, Bamaby — do you not see that you — 
you are to be whipped for my brother ! ^ 

The boy'*s head was raised at once, and a dan- 
gerous flash leaped into his eyes. 

" I have done no wrong, my lady ! '' Just for 
the instant the injustice of the act wrung the 
boyish heart. 

" No ; but the king commands. And, oh, Bar- 
naby ! they will send for you soon ; you must 
hide. I know a place where you will be safe for the 
time ; I will bring you food, and later, perhaps, 
you can steal away and try to reach your home. 
I will help you, but now you must go as I bid.^' 

The "whipping boy*^ drew himself up more 
proudly, and placing his hands on his hips said 
boldly, " It is my duty, my lady, to obey the 
king. T is no lord of Ossory that runs from his 
duty. When they call, they will find Bamaby 
Fitz Patrick here I "" 

Ahl Barnaby, Bamaby, had the real Lord of 
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Ossory obeyed his king as well as you did, your 
little feet would not have been languishing on 
British soil that day! 

**0h, you shall goi'^ cried my Uttle lady, 
wringing her hands. 

** Never, your Grace ! ^ 

"What shall I do?" 

** Go back, my Lady Elizabeth, and tell Prince 
Edward I gladly pay the penalty for his wrong- 
doing.'' 

EUzabeth looked in wonder at the pale, proud 
boy. Here was spirit that she could understand, 
but to find it in a " whipping boy ! " 

However, since she could not move the boy, 
there was but one other thing for her to do. 
Back she ran, little caring whether she was seen 
or not. Through halls and up winding ways she 
fled, with but one hope in her heart. 

If her father had left the key in the door of 
Edward^s prison room, something might yet be 
done. 

Breathless and quivering with excitement, she 
reached the turret. The corridor was dim, so with 
unsteady hands she groped along the wall. Oh, 
joy ! she felt at once the great key protruding ; she 
turned it, using all her force, for the lock was rusty. 

Edward had jumped from his chair as he heard 
the noise, and now stood defiant as ever, expect- 
ing to see his father. 
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"Sweetest Lisbeth!" he cried, when the door 
flew open. 

" Edward I ^ she gasped, " they are going to 
flog Bamaby.^ 

" What has he done ? ^ A S3mipathizing tone 
stole into the little voice. 

** Nothing, dear, nothing at all,^ my little lady 
replied, kneeling beside her brother ; " they are 
going to whip him because you were naughty ! ^ 

A slow wonder grew in Prince Edward's face. 
He tried to reason it out, but his baby mind 
could not untangle the web. 

** That will not hurt me,'' he faltered. 

" Hurt you ? Oh, fie, little brother ; you should 
be hurt for your own wrong. Poor Bamaby 
should not sufier for you. Tis cruel, bitter 
cruel ! Hark ! ^ 

Both children turned. From below arose a stir 
and a murmur of voices. 

Elizabeth sprang to the window, and held 
Edward in her arms. 

The open space was empty no longer. Several 
gentlemen of the household were there, and in 
the midst stood Bamaby, with a groom beside 
him, who held a thick, short lash. 

Horror kept Elizabeth silent, and wonder awed 
Prince Edward. 

The lash rose in the air" and fell upon Bar- 
naby's little shoulders He shrank, but both chil- 
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fir»m in th** tower iit diac an err I'^ffiofrf ins 
A^^n thi» Lajih. cnrittfi luirL bur b^hrc ± dbiL 

** Cyomtt '. "^ be strA\t^tiL ami. not wainnc fer kis 
^sft^- hw eagrer feet, 'rnid^d. hv an in.^TTrt tiiot 
4i4 AAt ^r7^^ ran ^wn the itaiis and thrangiL t^ 
paW^ t#> tl-u*: oiit>*r courts 

ff/>^ irutn^ t«mai the la^th. had SlUqi on the 
^whip»>in$f hoy'ji'* shoulders while Edward was 
6»iF hiJ» w^y, iw> one Cfiuld teE ; but certamlT not 
rtv**.ny^ f>iit mt/> the golden fanlight fted the 
litf.!^ f^n^i^ Elizabeth close behmi Straigiit 
:K^ th^ f^f^^^ went he; he pot oat his hands^ 
Aiy} tJ-i^ mrr:!e <^ men farted st his ponj strsigth ; 
h^ m^it^A Up hfttmsAfj, who stood white and n^A ; 
h^ fJ/Mped him with h» trembling arms, and 
mhSft'A J *^ Yr>n nhall not whip pocH* Bomafay 
fit/, I'Airickf Til I, Prince Edward, who has 
i\4rt^, th^ Wffmg I Go tell mj firther that I will 
of;^ ; I win be a good boy ! *• 

A m]^H'^ fell upon the group. The groom who 
bd/1 Uie whip lei it fall clattering upon tiie ground. 

♦* Wmvo ( Prince Edward ! *• It was \he glad 
r(/i/fu r/f my little lady. ♦* Bravo ! ^ 

Hifuw one took up the cry, and it floated on the 
Aiill air. 
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The king heard it as he sat within the castle. 
He stepped to the casement, and, looking out, 
beheld the scene. The small prince clinging to 
the pale, rigid Bamaby ; Elizabeth, her face 
raised in joyous pride; the shouting men, — all, 
all, the king saw, and his heart rose within him, 
for he understood. Then, he saw Bamaby Fitz 
Patrick kneel beside the prince, he saw the poor 
little hostage kiss reverently Edward^s hand ; and 
because Henry Tudor knew men, he realized that 
in all England his son would never find a warmer 
friend than little Bamaby Fitz Patrick, the Court 
" whipping boy.^ 
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CHAPTER TEN 

THE MEKSr COURT OF THE PEIKCE8S BESS 

THE glinting sunbeams rested warmly 
upon two young girls seated within 
a deep window of an old castle. 
The castle was my lady''s own 
home. Here, surrounded by her miniature court, 
she dwelt right joyously. 

For chaperone she had Lady Tyrwhit, who had 
succeeded Margaret Bryan, and later Katharine 
Ashley. The "Lioness of the Tudors^had not 
at first welcomed this change, but she had grown 
to love the grave woman who had her best inter- 
ests at heart. Then there was Roger Ascham to 
guard and train the brilliant mind ; a cofferer to 
attend to the expenditures of the household ; and, 
above all, there was sweet Jane Grey often passing 
her time with my lady, and no brighter comrade 
dwelt in all England than meny little Jane. 
Never had Elizabeth been so happy, and yet years 
had passed ; full, troubled years, and they had 
touched the girlish face, leaving their marks in 
the depths of the clear, penetrating eyes, and 
around the firm mouth. 
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As she sat in the summer glow, the radiance 
smoothed away the serious lines, and my lady 
looked very young and tender. 

On her knees she held a large, brass-bound box ; 
the lid was raised, and the treasures within claimed 
her thought. Pretty Jane Grey waited. Eliza- 
beth had sent for her, but she must bide her time. 

"This is my treasure-box, Jane,*" there was a 
wistfulness in the deep tones : " I have never 
opened it in your presence before, nor have I told 
you my secrets. Jane, do I look like a girl whose 
heart hides much ? '^ 

" I know not, Bess, how such an one should look. 
I do know that you are wondrous fair, and, oh, so 
good to me ! " 

" There, there, little one, 't were an evil one in- 
deed who would harm you. Come hither, Jane ; I 
wish to share the secrets of my heart with you. I 
know not why, but even in this summer glow and 
golden splendor a shiver passes over me, and I 
cannot shake off the fear that a shadow draws near 
to dear Hatfield, my own little court.*" 

** Speak not so, dear cousin ; never were we 
happier or freer. Even now your gentlemen and 
ladies await your bidding. * Do you wish to hunt 
the hart to-day, my lady ? ' that is their cry." 

** Later I will hunt, but first, Jane, help me lay 
the past away to rest. I have been putting my 
treasures in order, and they bring back memories 
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that hurt bitterly. I am not always strong or 
brave, little Jane ; I am often lonely. I would 
have you love me, little one, just for myself, and 
whenever you think of me in the future, try to re- 
member that I needed you. I want those that I 
love to remember that I, even I, needed them — 
at times.^ The last words came slowly, and there 
were tears in the princess' eyes. 

" See, Jane,^ — Jane Grey had her arms about 
Elizabeth's neck, and her fair cheek was pressed 
against her cousin's — "these jewels were my 
mother's; my father gave them to me, but he 
spoke no word of her. I thought my heart would 
break. I longed so to ask him of her looks and 
ways, but I dared not. Once, long ago, when I 
was but a wee lassie, there was one at my father's 
court who found me weeping sorely by myself at 
night. She told me of my mother, — she was her 
friend. She wore a ring that my mother gave her, 
and she spoke tenderly of her to me. Whenever I 
hear whispers of my dear mother that make my 
blood run cold, I think of that unknown friend, 
and the memory helps me even now." 

" Who was she, Bess ? " 

" I know not. She has passed away. I think 
she had something to fear from my father. She 
would not speak her name, but she said she was my 
friend." 

"Mistress Ashley was your mother's cousin, 
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Bess ; she might have told you much, and yet you 
never asked her.^' 

" Nay, her lips too were sealed. I fear me, Jane, 
that my mother was but a sad mother, and yet I 
love her. For her dear sake I have loved all my 
father's queens. I have fancied 't was no easy 
thing to be a wise or good queen in my father's 
court.'' 

The young girl laughed wearily. 

" Catharine Parr was good and wise, Bess ! " 

My lady shrugged her shoulders. " Poor Cath- 
arine ! " she sighed ; " see, Jane, I have laid her 
jewels beside my mother's. I think of all Eng- 
land's queens I loved her best, though she did 
not believe it at the end." 

" Oh, Bess, I pray you let me see the jewels, 
how many and rare they are ! " Little Jane 
almost gasped as the sunlight fell on the glittering 
mass. 

" Catharine gave me half," murmured Elizabeth, 
" and she sent such a tender message with them. 
I would she had given me the message herself. I 
fain would have seen her gentle face, when, forget- 
ting all the troubled past, she bade them tell me to 
train my mind well, for she believed that I would 
yet be England's queen." 

" England's queen ! " My little lady raised her 
head proudly. " What would I not give, my cousin 
Jane, to wear my father's crown ? I dream of it 
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hf iiap9 tad aig^xt. Sowu*thiTig ax le oUa gut 

I wofiui iir>t iin^»^<)rtLu^ wield &e parmefL I se 

Ae errrifn fA mv bflcae;; I fed th^tt ia oe ■hbtv of 

gstin ^1 th^ tbej k>it m nj poor fittiker.^ A dry 
mth ehfJked tiyt esiger f ot^e, tiva tbe words flowed 
on ^ ^Bat^tsonlyadTteaa^desrJaoe; IflKSitpizt 
it Mide^ TlKtt& » Edward od the thrtne. Poor 
weak Kttk brother! Far ixth^r woold I kcve 
himhymjfwk^ Don ht stiH Icnnt mt? Imdr 
he^v^ frofn him, sod ft trocibles me.* 

^ Oh, I am fare, Bess, thai he lofcs joa abote 
all fh^ worid.*^ little Jane was hokiiixg the jewcb 
in herMnall whHehaDdygEoingciiraptaredat tfadr 
radiance. 

^ He ]» no joang to be a great king, joa know. 
Onlj tititen I It seems a fiore, I tow, to tinnk of 
merry little Edward bearing the wei^tt of the em- 
pire an hi* bayi.%h i^oulden.^ 

^ A farce indeed, mj ladj Jane, bat one would 
think that with all the great lords set over him to 
give advice and counsel he mi^t steal a moment 
to write to his ^sweetest Lisbeth."^ The old 
childish title fell from my lady^s lips with a won- 
drous tenderness* 

^ Because of the many lords, dear Bess, mayhap 
Edward has not a moment of his own.^ 

^ Very like. You have a wise head, my Lady 
Jane Grey ; the same thought has entered into my 
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own poll more than once during the last week. 
Does my Lord of Northumberland think to outwit 
Elizabeth Tudor? Did I know he kept me from 
my brother, I would find a way, my cousin Jane ! 
Little they know me.^ She laughed merrily, toss- 
ing her golden curls. 

** Put aside the gems, Jane ; what an idle lass 
you are, to be sure. Within the box there are 
other things besides jewels, my girl, and I would 
have you know and think better of my many 
mothers, ^is a blessed thought that in the 
kingdom to come there is to be no marriage 
or giving in marriage. The memory of my 
fieither^s life wearies me even now.^ 

Jane had obediently lain down the jewels, and 
now held a package of letters in her hand. They 
were tied with a silken ribbon, and there were 
tear-marks on them. 

" What are these, Bess ? "" 

" They are dear Edward's letters, Jane. Belike 
they are all that is left of him that is mine 
alone."' Elizabeth took them and held them to 
her lips. "I cannot share them even with you, 
Jane, and you loved him well in the old merry 
days." 

"I love him still,'' murmured Jane, a pretty 
flush touching her round cheek. 

" But not as I do. Lady Jane ! " Elizabeth 
broke in excitedly. ^' In all the world none loves 
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"^A^ ^^jfKA'/ M *^u^»^ i^w^^f w'\p^ :nivc I ifi*it T^ te 

-^i/i ^vs/1 '^A^ ^ ,/V"^^. 'li'*^ ^ni/t v;ttti'-'ni»Jt inm fiiznn^ 

^4\.0 .v^^-U klr y^y^r i W/'>*A f^ftKs^ *»^7, «ail 2S 

Ui P'^ftf^i4 t^f*€ tt^ 4^4^ mA iitf^rn: I fr^ tfiidt \At- 
f^^ 4^^/ wit^^h 0^/^y tffy/ti0ft my tfrfA}ier to roe 
>^///^^ M^y f//l/< Hi^ ihf4. ff^if f^iu^ woM no more, 
(htf ft^ft^f \^fW I w^fffr^ Mt4 \utw tie clung, sob- 
ifUftii Ut Ui^, 'IV'y ^Suf h^fkitd on »hal team 
Hi ih^ tf^nUi iff oar KtUrf^, \mtf Jane, — '' Eliza- 
U^^tU Wh4 *imHiini ¥t4\\y^ — **\wH% mft grief alone 
Utiii iwf^^i m^9 Hutut(h with iha thought of 
(imiU mm$t i\t^ immuty of iUa good I had once 
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loved, — greater than my grief was the fear that 
Edward could not redeem the wrong-doing. Then 
I swore within my heart to stay close beside him, 
and help him while I lived. But — ^ the brave 
voice broke — " they have taken him away, and 
I know not how he fares.*" 

" There, there, sweet Bess ! ^ coaxed little Jane, 
** we will write to Greenwich, and beg an audience 
with the king. He favored you once, sweet- 
heart; he will listen yet again.*^ 

Elizabeth shook her head. "I went in great 
state that once, Jane, but I found him changed. 
If I go again, it will not be as a princess. I must 
find Edward's heart, and win him back through 
my love." 

" What is this, Bess ? ^ Jane was holding up a 
dainty cap. 

" Sh ! '' Elizabeth dropped her voice. " T is 
all I have that belonged to Katharine Howard.'' 

Jane Grey shuddered, for the memory of King 
Henry's fifth wife was a chilling one, even to her 
tender nature. 

" I know," whispered my little lady, " I think 
in all England I am the only one who holds a 
gentle thought of poor Katharine Howard. I — 
and perchance a wretched waif who benefited by 
her generosity." 

" Her generosity, Bess ? " 

"Oh, aye. Like all the world, she was both 
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good and bad, and I sought and found the 
good.'' 

" Tell me, Bess, I fain would know the good, 
that I too might reverence it in one who was 
most unhappy." 

** True, she was most unhappy, and she was so 
very young. She was my mother's cousin ; that 
touched my heart fix)m the first. I thought to 
learn more of her who was taken fix)m me before 
I could well know my loss. But, Jane, so greatly 
did poor Katharine fear my father that never a 
word of my mother passed her lips. And I 
think, knowing how she feared, it is but folly 
to suppose the queen did err much. What 
she was before she came to my father's Court 
I know not, but I will not believe wrong of 
her after. Had my father paid more heed to 
the good she did, and less to the idle tongues 
which so sadly wronged her, he might not have 
sent her pretty head to rest upon so hard a 
pillow." 

The two girls were crying softly together. For 
while the horrors of Henry's Court were rarely 
discussed, they had sunk the deeper into those 
girlish hearts. 

" Was this poor Katharine's cap, Bess ? " asked 
Jane through her tears ; " she was over-young to 
wear so old a cap." 

** Nay, 't was not hers ; but she wrought it with 
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her tender hands for the old Countess of Salis- 
bury. You mind how the countess lay in a dun- 
geon cell, by my father''s decree ? TT was a cruel 
thing, and she so old and helpless ! Katharine 
heard the wofiil tale, and, unknown to all but me 
within the castle, she gave orders to her tailor to 
make warm, fiir-lined garments for the wretched 
prisoner, that not too desperately might the sick- 
ening cold creep into the old, worn body. TT was 
a holy deed, Jane ; and if there be a justice beyond 
our ken. Queen Katharine^s act was not crooked 
when, all too young and friendless, she went 
before her Judge.'' 

" Oh, Bess, you wring my heart with these 
sorrowful tales. The sunlight grows dim as I 
listen. Too late I learn the good in one whom 
I was taught to hate.*" 

** TT is often so, sweet Jane ; better were it if w^e 
hated not, for the good is in us all. The little 
cap,'' Elizabeth took it reverently, " was intended 
for the countess as a dainty trifle for a toilet that 
none but the jailers saw, but ere I had forwarded 
it on its mission of gentle goodness, Katharine 
had done the last of her earthly work, and this I 
kept to remember her by ; indeed, the countess 
needed it not. Fold it smoothly, Jane ; I seem to 
see the sewer as she made it, sitting 'neath the 
trees she loved so well. * The poor countess must 
be so wretched, forsaken by all,' Katharine often 
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^ *:Hi«< h^. ^rr^^at ru*w<i^ J^t^^ Jane «uninnn»i ni- 
ap'v^a^i ^ m** ! ¥^ M*n Jthfth titixng^ ctyme^ I (i> one 

<vf tr/v fA;n<??i, — *»:th#*r I take to my h«l witi 
puUU'n t/iv^-w^ <>r I hunt the hart^ to rir>e fiull 
*v*r^ iii'Mf^K The rt^v-v » t<v> fine for a. foiiciexi «ck' 
y^#k^ w the hart mii5?t take K;i% ef\azie»i. Goy 
m«m, F>i4 m7 7**r>men fj> be rejwiT within the Ealf- 
\s/t^rf ^ t>ie Fr;n^>^5w Kiiaaheth aiwi Ldirij Grey are 

^ Nj*y, rwty, my U^y \ '^ ry v>th the coffierw ; * the 
m^^p<^T^$r^ I'yrr'K'A \ no Ae\^j, Tint Larly Jaae most 
JiA^^t/ini t/i» ijnAf^ \fj orrfer o»f the king.** 

^ Ay^, y<>rrf firaw^^, ft^jfne.*^ 

A 5^W^/<r fcl) nfir>n my hdj** U^tt. •*Th«n I 
if^f^Hf fif^i I will hatre (me happy day, Scme- 
thir»^ Mh nte thai ''i will be my last £dt many a 
w^jiry nfrnt^e. Make t^ie tnemengan merry, good 
fri^nr»/l ; f will m/i )iee them till I return ; to far I 
fU4y ^^m iny king and hrfAher. This day is 
rr»irr^. (^r^ Jfme^ bid yoa the ladies make ready 
ffrr the IfMrii; we will lunch at the ledge within 
ih^ w(kkK Oo!^ My lady stamped her foot* 
** Who d/ir^r» deny me here ? *** 

'Hie ifofftrrer and Lmly Jane fled before that 
fla^hinf^ eye« Hetter brave untried powers at 
(Utitri ihntt fly into the face of Elizabeth when 
)i*f wrath wan aroused. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

ONE HAPPY DAY 

TWELVE white palfreys stood by the 
castle entrance, impatient at delay. 
Twenty yeomen, brave in livery of 
green, stood near by. Twelve ladies, 
all beautiful and young, paced upon the sunlit 
terrace, awaiting her Grace Elizabeth^s pleasure 
ere they sallied forth to the hunt. Presently she 
came down the entrance hall with pretty Jane 
Grey beside her. They were in riding costume, 
and while Jane looked anxious and flushed, my 
little lady was all smiles and merry jokes. 

What if the Court messengers were chafing in 
the banqueting hall while they quaffed their cheer ? 
It would teach them that the princess knew no 
law in her domain but her own ; and since the 
day was hers, not even the noblemen surrounding 
the king should interfere with it by sending their 
impudent demands for Jane Grey instead of the 
Princess Elizabeth. Edward and his advisers 
must be taught a lasting lesson! 

The bugle rang out upon the summer air ; my 
lady and her attendants sprang to horse ; the 
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bewildered courtiers within the hall gazed un- 
steadily from the windows upon the merry 
scene. 

The cofferer had not given them her Highness'' 
speech literaUy : they saw her ladyship wave 
gayly to them, as she dashed onward toward the 
cool forest shade; then they swore deeply and 
fervently within their beards, for my lady^s tem- 
per was well known at Court, and the balked 
messengers feared they had seen the last of her 
Grace Elizabeth for many a day. And what were 
they to do ? While they pondered, they drank 
her wine, and so drinking and pondering, forgot 
their troubles. 

Meanwhile, the cavalcade of gay young people 
plunged ahead. Only Jane Grey was serious and 
nervous. What did this summons mean ? What 
awaited her in that busy, restless London where 
she so disliked to be ? As she thought, her brow 
grew troubled, and she sighed softly. 

"Prithee, Jane!** laughed Elizabeth, "is it 
such a dreary thing to go to London town ? My 
head would be all awhirl, were I so honored, 
^is jealousy, sweet cousin, that made me treat 
the nobles so. If they came not for me, then 
they shall wait for what they did come for. Let 
the Court business tarry. I am queen of Hat- 
field!^ Again the scornful laugh startled the 
summer birds ; and if the hart were near, surely 
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the warning was sufficient to insure him present 
safety in flight. 

** I care not to kill to-day j'^ my lady explained to 
him who rode nearest her. " Straight to the lodge, 
my merry men ; I have a trick to show you, and 
then we will eat our meal to the accompaniment 
of singing birds.'^ 

** Do no madcap thing, Bess,'' cautioned Jane, 
who well knew the daring quality of her cousin's 
triclfts. " None doubt your courage ; I pray you, 
spare our heart-beats." 

" Fear not for me," laughed Elizabeth. " I will 
not hasten my end, I promise you." 

And so on they went under the arching trees, 
singing snatches of song and cracking a merry 
jest. The birds carolled overhead, and the sum- 
mer sunlight made glad my little lady's day. 

They came at last to the lodge, hid deep within 
the bushes. It was Elizabeth's quiet spot, a nook 
protected by nature, and a sure comfort to her 
when worldly cares pressed too close upon the 
young heart left often lonely and neglected. The 
place was always in readiness for her coming, and 
they who dwelt within loved devotedly and truly 
their royal mistress. 

The wide doors were flung open from inside as 
the blare of the trumpets announced the approach. 
A long, broad hall was to be seen, to reach which 
one must mount a flight of low, easy steps. The 
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merry party swept up to the foot and began to 
dismount, but not so my lady. She spumed the 
groom who flew to her horse^s head, and, with a 
nod of defiance to the others, she urged h^ white 
horse to step up the stairs. The animal halted, 
and tossed its mane. Elizabeth gave him a sharp 
cut. "Would hesitate when I command ?** she 
muttered under her breath. 

" My lady ! '^ cried one of the onlookers, " try 
not to do such a mad caper.^ 

" Bess, what ails you ? "^ said Jane Grey, draw- 
ing close. She had not dismounted, andf leaning 
from her horse, she tried to grasp her cousin's 
bridle. 

" Unhand me, Jane ! ^ my lady whispered, ** did 
any hand but yours try to stay me, I swear I 
would bare it to the bone ! Forward ! "^ she cried 
to her horse ; " I mount the steps to that which is 
my own ! ^ 

Timidly the noble animal set one small foot 
upon the lowest step, but he paused not again. 
Guided by that firm, unfaltering hand, he felt his 
way, little by little, up the flight of stairs, while 
they who waited below scarcely breathed as they 
watched. It was accomplished at last, and safely 
upon the porch stood horse and rider ! Then my 
lady patted her brave companion. " The steps to 
any throne are perilous,'* she breathed ; " but we 
have mounted here, you and I ! " There was 
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defiance in her eyes as she turned laughingly to 
her companions. 

" Who follows ? ^ she cried. A cheer rent the 
air, then a young lad spoke from among the 
throng: "Who could follow the Princess Eliza- 
beth ? We but wait below for her commands.*" 

It was he who, long ago, on that weary ride 
toward Greenwich, when Edward was to be chris- 
tened, had sworn to serve her to his life's end. 

My lady turned a gleaming face toward him. 
" My lord,^ she called, " I bid you come hither 
and help me dismount."" 

He kissed her hand as she leaped to the ground, 
and without a word led the panting horse down 
the steps. 

No shadow marred the golden hours. While 
they ate and drank, dull care held aloof; but at 
last the birds made ready for their vesper service. 
Elizabeth heard and sighed softly ; then, turning 
to Jane Grey, she whispered : " You have hidden 
your impatience very well, little one ; we will ride 
back to Hatfield now, and you shall — hnow, I 
wonder, little Jane, what lies before you? 'Tis 
dangerous business, this going up to Court.** 

Jane shuddered as she listened. 

"Now, if it were for me they sent,** my lady 
went on musingly, "God knows my head would 
€tche in anticipation, but you, dear Jane, are 
another matter. Perchance, *tis only a boyish 
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kni^fi^ OD Edward's put to catdi a glimpse of a 
pkiVJGQtfte''i( ^Mse. Fur bk, the poor little make- 
bdlievt: king vould XKit daz«e to asL I oomniaxid 
tXMi, Jajoe Grer^ ai» you value mj love, £D 
¥A^Hirf% etn nitb jdqj loDgiDg to see him, and 
bid hiioi be brave for mr take.'" 

^TbatwilllgiadljdojBeML"' Tlie soft girlidi 
ir<;ioe tiQuoded ieajfuL 

** Wel!^ we have had a daj, my pretty otraan,'" 
Elizabeth lau^bed ga^-ly^ ^a day of our very ovb, 
witile the Court metttengers hate diafed and fumed. 
I warraot they have druxik deep this day to drown 
the memory of Elizabeth Tudor. I have ever 
J^eeo a thorn in the «de of roj^alty. Heigfao ! ** 
with a half-sigh^ ^now, if we find these merry 
lord« in any decree masters of themselves upon 
our return^ I shall order a repetition of that 
Christmas revel we so enjoyed a few years ago. 
T is a wise thing, my cousin Jane, to hide your 
true intentions* Now, while I have defied my 
king^s commands, I mean to make his messengers 
so well pleased with me that they, not I, will 
plead my cause before my sovereign." 

^ Ah, Bess,** Jane replied, ^ have you the heart 
to repeat that scene ? We were but girls then, 
and times have changed." 

^ Gad ! We are not even yet ancient, cousin," 
loud laughed my lady. ** To be sure, a head or 
two has dropped since then, but our own are 
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secure for the moment. Nay, cousin, I will have 
my way. The costumes are still in keeping. 
Upon our return fetch them to light, and we will 
turn the summer eve to one of merriment. 
Twould be sheer madness to send these lords 
back to Court dissatisfied."" 

" Ah, Bess ! ^ A deeper sigh floated away into 
the long English twilight. So they rode on, 
speicking little and thinking much. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

THE MIDSUMMER REVEL 

WITHIN the gates of Hatfield, the 
good cofferer stamped to and fro in 
great agitation. What was he to 
do ? Long and deep had the king'^s 
messengers drunk to drown their rage at the au- 
dacity of her Grace Elizabeth ; and for a time the 
cofferer had seen them nod and doze, forgetful of 
her caper ; but they were rousing again, and deep 
maledictions filled the banqueting hall. Still 
my lady came not, and the twilight was waxing 
dim. 

There was promise of a stormy night at Hat- 
field ; the cofferer grew white at the thought. 

A clatter of hoofs startled him. Could it be 
my lady ? Aye, and it was. She was riding 
ahead now, with her gay followers bringing up 
the rear. They were singing merrily, as if no such 
trouble existed as the infuriated courtiers raving 
like caged lions within the hall. Up to the en- 
trance galloped the party, and a groom, who 
seemed to spring from the ground, rushed to my 
lady'^s horse^s head. 
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The half-drunken messengers indoors heai'd the 
uproar, and came, none too steadily, forth to ex- 
press their opinion of this day^s work. 

The clearest-headed one of the company bowed 
low before Elizabeth, and extended his hand to 
aid her in dismoimting. 

"TiUy-vally, my lord ! ^ she laughed. '' With- 
out your help, kind sir ! '^ She flung her bridle 
rein into the hands of the groom, and sprang 
lightly to the ground. 

** I beg a thousand pardons, my friends, for de- 
taining you, — I trust not beyond your pleasure, — 
but most important business demanded my atten- 
tion. Then, if I have heard aright, your message 
is for my cousin here.^ 

Jane bowed, flushing deeply before the unsteady 
gaze of the coiui:ier, ** And in no wise concerns 



me.'' 



The man's eyes flashed angrily : ** My lady, a 
command from Court brooks no delay. The mes- 
sage is most urgent" 

** Hear you, Jane ? Now explain, girl, why you 
followed me, when a Coiurt messenger would stay 
your actions." 

No one but Jane saw the merry twinkle in my 
lady's eye. 

"I — I received no message, my lord," mur- 
mured Jane, sorely perplexed as to how she should 
answer. 
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** Then how was she to obey, my lord ? '" Eliza- 
beth turned upon the coiutier haughtily. 

" I gave the word to your cofferer, my lady ; the 
responsibility lies with him. T is a serious busi- 
ness, I fear me. The Lady Jane Grey is sum- 
moned to Coiui:, your Grace, upon secret business, 
by command of her father. She is to start at 
once.*" 

"Nay, nay, my lord, but to-morrow at day- 
break, if needs must. During my busy day I have 
planned an evening for your entertainment. 
T would ill bespeak the hospitality of Hatfield, 
did I turn you from my doors without a joyous 
hour, — after your patient waiting.^ 

A smile ran around the group, even the be- 
fuddled courtiers forgot their anger, as they looked 
into the merry, girlish face. 

" Go you ! ^ she turned to Lady Jane and the 
cofferer, "with all haste make ready a feast in 
the banqueting hall, and prepare the costumes 
for this evening's bout. TTis a poor house in- 
deed that cannot make welcome the king's trusted 
friends.'' 

Where had the gloom gone ? All was now ex- 
citement and merriment. Indeed, the courtiers 
felt uneasy as to the outcome of this confusing de- 
lay ; but they could not ride at night with the 
young Lady Grey, and if the cofferer had muddled 
their message, 't was no fault of theirs ; and her 
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Grace was doing all a loyal subject could to allay 
their anxiety. So they buried their nervous fears, 
and gave themselves up to the hour. 

Mistress Tyrwhit and Roger Ascham were much 
distressed at my lady's behavior. It was no 
light matter to their experienced minds, this tri- 
fling with Court business, but what could even they 
do before that sturdy vdll which defied every one, 
when it would have its way ? 

" What would you ? '" she laughed at their de- 
murs, — "have me a puppet in my own house? Let 
those nearest the throne coach their minions 
better. Let them make a confidant of me as to 
their secret business ere they demand the immediate 
upsetting of my plans ! " 

" Be cautious, my lady,^ sighed Mistress Tyr- 
whit; "when you are as old as I you will bow 
meekly before the higher powers.'' 

" I ? Never ! " cried my lady, " there is always a 
way out, good friend, if only one is watchful and 
quick. Now it much disturbs me, I confess, this 
sudden summons for Jane, but I will find out more 
by hiding my anxiety ; and it is part of my plan 
to make merry these Court messengers.'' 

So, in due time, the banqueting hall was thrown 
open, and the hastily arranged meal announced to 
the eager throng, who by this time was hilarious 
enough to satisfy the young mistress" ambition. 

It was in keeping with her Grace Elizabeth's 
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ideas of splendor that a fine repast shofuld be 
served at an hotir^s notice ; so it was to no mean 
supper my lady^s guests now sat down. Load 
were the jests and joyous the laughter that spread 
round the merry board. The candles flamed, the 
wine ran freely ; and the courtiers, who had spent 
their day over many a bottle of her ladyshipV 
wine, made excellent display of their practice, and 
led the others in their toasts to the king, and in- 
deed to all royalty, but mostly, be it said, to their 
young hostess, who sat at the head of the table 
drinking little, but by her merry wit leading the 
others on to excess. Very beautiful she looked in 
her radiant, scornful girlhood ; and fair Jane Grey 
beside her paled as she thought seriously upon all 
that this might mean. 

" Smile,'' whispered Elizabeth at last, as she 
turned from the lord upon her right hand to her 
quiet little cousin. " 'T is no time for long faces, 
my girl. Something is afoot, of that I catch the 
meaning ; before the night is over I trust that I 
shall know more." 

Jane smiled feebly ; to her honest young mind 
the time, with all its significant secrecy, seemed 
little fitted for mirth. 

" The costumes are ready, Bess," she said softly ; 
" but I wish you had planned a milder entertain- 
ment than this revel of misrule." 

**'Ti8 the very thing to loose their tongues, 
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my Lady Jane. I warrant such gay sports are 
rare enough at Coiui:. Once let a man think his 
disguise is sure, and you get a glimpse of his heart. 
Methinks poor human natiu^ likes to be honest 
when it dares.'' 

Again Jane sighed. It was ever a problem 
to her, young as she was, that Elizabeth could so 
lightly turn from gloomy memories and present 
dangers to gayest mirth. Before she could make 
reply, however, a gorgeously dressed page entered 
the hall and went up to his mistress. 

" Your Highness,'' the little lad bent double, 
" everything is arranged as your Grace desired." 

My lady touched caressingly the boy's curls. 
She was ever wondrously tender toward all chil- 
dren. ♦ 

"List you, little Launcelot, this be for your 
ear alone ! " She pressed her smiling lips to the 
child's simny curls. " There is to be great sport 
within the hour ; to repay you for all your sweet 
coiui:esy, I bid you go don a suit the lady mis- 
tress will provide, and be in waiting for me at the 
oriel window of the great stairway as the clock 
strikes twelve ! " 

The page flushed with pleasiu^, and turned 
away. Then my lady spoke to her guests : 

" I pray you, gentlemen and ladies, hearken to 
me. A few years ago we held such a revel here 
at Christmastide that all the kingdom did laugh 
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hat Hi the telling of it aftenranL We maj 
iK/t JiAire the Yule-log^ nor the Christmas pie, for 
the jear be too joung for that, but the costames 
wr/m at that revel are at your service, and within 
t}ie hr>fjr, if it pleane your Hi^ineMes, all in dis- 
guiM we will meet again and make merry. As at 
tlie iAher revel, *I give my feodaiy leave to be 
IajtA at Misrule this ni^t at the manor-house of 
Hatfield. He is to have command of all and 
every pemonn and person ; at the sound of his 
trumpet you are to gather and give him service. 
His lordship may break bolts and bars, if it please 
his fancy^ and woe to any who disobey him ! God 
save the King ! ' ^ 

A long, unsteady cheer followed my lady's cry, 
and the glasses were raised in unison. 

Avery Mitchell, the feodary, — a gentleman in 
charge of Elizabeth to a certain extent, she being 
what is known as a " ward of the government," 
' — started in amaze as he listened to my lady's 
words. 

" Your Grace ! '^ he cried, ^* I beg you to ap- 
point another. Tis not fitting that I, who pre- 
Bidc'd before, should be so honored again ! '^ 

" Fie, my lord ! Your modesty ill befits you.*" 
Then bHc lowered her voice, for the feodary had 
come to her side : " Who so well knows how to 
watch and listen as your lordship ? 

" Gentlemen ! '' she turned to the others, " no 
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locks or bars hide your secrets at Hatfield ; 't is an 
innocent and jovial place. I pray you, unburden 
your august minds of all Coiurt business, and make 
merry for the time. At the trumpet's blast we 
will meet in the entrance hall.'' 

Chairs were upset in the general rush for the 
doors. Glasses of wine were tipped over upon 
the rich damask cloth, and in a few moments the 
hall was left to the servants whose duty it was to 
prepare it for another feast later on. 

"I wonder that her Grace dare repeat the 
farce," whispered one man to another as they 
bustled about. ** Do you recall the uproar that 
followed at the other bout, when it was breathed 
around that my Lord Seymour, a guest in the 
house, was in a conspiracy, and our mistress, too, 
was suspected?" 

"That I do!" answered the other. "I was 
standing near when her little ladyship demanded 
that all should luimask at once. No coward was 
her Grace, even then, and she was but a girl. 
Lord Seymour paid his debt for the part he bore 
in the intrigue ; my lady was a veritable prisoner 
in her own home, but they could prove naught 
against her. God save her Grace ! but the young 
have short memories, Jacques." The old servitor 
shook his head. 

** Nay, Thomas, I think our lady at least has 
a long memory and a deep heart. She has a 
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rauoD for all this, I swcsr. Hark!^ The two 
ran to the doorwar. 

A Uast of the trumpet in the eotzanoe hall 
startled them, and thej ran to a place 6om wfakh 
they coold see the merrymakeraw 

Down the stairs trooped the motkj tiiroi^ an 
misteadj but jovial procession. 

Arerj MitcfaeU's disguise hid his stem, sad 
bee, and he led, none too gajl j, the bedecked 
train. His mask consisted of a sweqnng mus- 
tache of hideous color and a great beak-like 
nose. From the bulging holes his eyes glared 
out uneasily. He bore in his hand a staff with a 
fooFs head atop of it, from which dangled many 
bells. 

After my lord came the half-drunken revellers, 
— giants^ goblins, Turks, and other heathen rep- 
re^mtativel; shouting and singing, they reeled 
along. 

^^I bid you be just wise enough to make fools 
of yourselves,^ shouted the Lord of Misrule ; and 
he sighed, remembering other and more tragic 
days. 

It had pleased her ladyship to wear no disguise, 
and Jane Grey had been permitted likewise to don 
no foolish garb. Alone, among the rabble, the 
two girls passed, calm and with dignified bearing. 

" I like it not ! '^ half moaned Jane. " You 
teem mad, dear Bess. An awful foreboding of 
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trouble possesses me. I wish that it were over, 
and, indeed, that my visit and its cause were past. 
Bess, now that my father has sent for me, with 
your permission I will not return to Hatfield 
after my visit to London is over, but will go to 
Broadgate. Tis long since I have seen home; 
my heart yearns for it. Methinks I am unfitted 
for Court life, even this life of yours, dear Bess. 
You would not doubt my love were I to go 
home ? " 

Elizabeth tiuoied toward her cousin sharply. 
"Return to Broadgate? Are you mad, Jane 
Grey ? Whom have I but you left ; would you, 
even you, desert me ? Not even Mary sends me 
a friendly word, and Edward has forgotten me. 
Nay, nay, little Jane, I cannot let you go.'' 

Then my lady turned to her virginal, and hfer 
white fingers ran nervously up and down the keys. 

The wild games paused for a moment, as 
Elizabeth's voice rang clear and loud above the 
tumult. She sang an old English roundelay, a 
song of summer and the quiet stars. The breath 
of the warm night stole into the hall, and by its 
pure touch shamed all the sham and folly. 

" Have I your Grace's permission to order the 
unmasking ? " It was Mitchell's voice in her ear. 

" What time is it, my lord ? " 

*^ Hard upon midnight, my lady." 

"Then let them dance and shout for a time 
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longer. I have an appointment, my lord^ at 
twelve.*" 

" I warn your ladyship to be cautions,'' quiv- 
ered Mitchell from the depths of his hideous 
mustache : ** I fear me there is conspiracy abroad. 
I beseech your Grace to think of others, and give 
your confidence to none." 

** He whom I go to meet is as true as the stars 
which shine above our folly ! " smiled my lady. 
" Good Mitchell, my lesson of the former revel 
sank deep. Go, Jane," turning to her cousin, 
" go take your pure face into the ghastly crowd ; 
save them by your presence. This may be my 
last command to you for many a day, my Lady 
Jane. Go; be merry; let them miss me not." 
Jane gave a frightened glance, and turned to 
obey. 

"And now," breathed my lady, "for my 
appointment at the oriel window ; will my knight 
be in waiting ? " 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

A KNIGHT OF OLD 

THE moonlight streamed through the 
oriel window, making queer shadows 
upon the dark landing of the broad 
stairs. 

It was very lonely and very quiet, for the revel- 
lers, led by Jane Grey, had passed out of the 
house and were dancing under the trees in the 
park. 

Surely no safer place for my lady's appointment 
could have been chosen. The broad, velvet-cov- 
ered window-seat looked inviting enough for a 
resting-place and an undisturbed chat, and my 
Lady Elizabeth's knight was in waiting. He 
stood with his face upturned to the moonlight, 
listening. 

Had she forgotten, and gone with the others 
to the park? 

The great bell was tolling twelve ; the knight 
coimted the strokes by tapping on the floor with 
his sword. No; he would not doubt his dear 
lady, and he had such a bit of news for her. 
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His soft golden curls fell richly upon the broad 
lace collar of his velvet jerkin. He stooped to 
pull up the tops of his slouch boots, made of Cor- 
dova leather ; they were very handsome, but rather 
large for his legs, and the silken trunks wrinkled 
upon the slim limbs in a most laughable manner. 
The sword, much too long, was the only part of 
the knight^s costume that gave entire satisfaction. 
It was the first sword he had ever had buckled to 
him, and it made him forget how utterly sleepy 
and lonely he was. 

The echo of the last stroke of the bell died 
away. The knight sighed softly, and climbed 
upon the window-seat to rest. His sword made 
the mounting very awkward, but what matter? 
Curling up as best he could upon the velvet 
cushion, the knight began to think of the news 
which one of the masqueraders had just an hour 
ago told him. He had not been able to distin- 
guish who the man was, but he was a messenger 
to the Lady Elizabeth, and the man would come 
again. 

While he had been waiting, he had heard a step. 
Too heavy was it for his dear lady, but it might 
be one who came from her, so very loyally he Had 
demanded : 

" Who comes here ? '^ 

" By my troth ! '^ the stranger had cried, laugh- 
ing deep in his beard, which was very false and 
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very black. "So dark is it that I see not the 
gallant who questions me.*" 

"I am Laiincelot Duval,'' the knight cried, 
" and I am here, sir.'' 

Just then the moon came from behind a cloud, 
and, shining forth, showed Laimcelot in all his 
splendor of velvet and lace, to the tall person dis- 
guised as a Viking. 

" As Heaven hears me, 't is a gallant knight in 
very truth who demands my name. Well, then, 
I am Olaf, one greatly feared in days gone by. 
You had best quail. Sir Launcelot.'' 

" I fear you not, sir.'' 

" Why stay you here, gentle knight, when all 
her ladyship's subjects make merry below ? " 

" She bade me meet her, sir, upon the stroke of 
twelve." 

" 'T is scarce eleven now, Sir Launcelot." 

" I can wait." 

" Gad ! T is a true knight indeed. I wish that 
I wei'e as fortimate as you, Laimcelot ; I have a 
word for my lady, but I cannot catch her ear. She 
would not listen, perchance, if I spoke ; and were 
I discovered by others within her walls, I should be 
no longer fi-ee to go hence." 

" My lady listens to all, sir ; she is wondrous 
kind." 

"To such as you, I doubt not; I am another 
matter, my true knight." 
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" Then I pray you, sir, tell me the message ; 1 
will deliver it to her ladyship. I swear it upon 
my sword.'' The young gallant laid his hand 
reverently upon the jewelled hilt of his newly 
acquired treasiu^. 

"When you are as old as I, Launcelot the 
Faithful, you will not so readily trust a secret to 
another;" then he paused and thought. "Too 
great a risk I run if I seek her ladyship among the 
others ; but if she comes here by appointment, 't is 
for some good cause, I wot, and if I chance upon 
her I may have my word, and run my head into 
no great danger ; '^ so aloud he said : ** This far will 
I trust you, oh, gallant Laimcelot. Tell your 
lady that I have a message for her ear alone. 
T? is a great matter, and if you love her, I bid you 
detain her until I come.'' 

« I will, my lord.*" 

"And whisper what I have told you to no other." 

" I swear, my lord." 

" Then until the stroke of midnight has soimded 
and passed, adieu." 

As Laimcelot remembered the stranger's words, 
he smiled, then grew serious as the minutes passed, 
and neither his lady nor the messenger came. 

The half-hour struck. My lady had been 
detained, and her knight lay sleeping upon the 
velvet cushions, his dimpled hand grasping the 
precious sword. 
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So Elizabeth found him, and, kneeling beside 
him, she kissed the lips which smiled in slumber. 

All the arrogance and scorn had disappeared 
from my lady's face. 

" Little faithful heart ! ^ she murmured, " where 
in all the kingdom could I find your equal ? "" 

Was that a tear that fell upon the hand 
which held the sword? 

The sleeper awoke with a start ; as he realized 
what was taking place, he sprang to the floor cry- 
ing: "My lady! Pardon me, I do not know 
how it happened, but 't was only for a moment 
that I slept.'' 

Launcelot was but ten years old, and his ideas 
of courtesy were rigid. 

" Pardon, little one ? Aye, I pardon all your 
past and future errors if they be no greater than 
this. How have you fared, sweetheart, while I, 
most unwiUingly, tarried ? " 

" Oh, my lady, I have news for you. While I 
waited, one of the maskers came and told me that 
he had a word for your ear alone, and that you 
must bide until he came." 

** And he has not come again ? " 

"No, your Grace," — then, with a start, — 
"unless he came while I slept!" 

" If he bears news he will come yet again. Fret 
not, little one. Too long have I kept you from 
your bed ; your eyes shine too brightly. List you, 
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liumcplotyto-moiTO'w the Lady Jane Ch^joQin^ 
to London town with the kii^s mesBOigas ; if 
poflriUe, I shall arnmge to have joa acoompan j m j 
ooorin as her own little page. I bid joa serre 
her, my tme luug^t, as yoa would serve me were 
I in her place ! ^ 

^ I swear, yomr Grraoe ! ^ Lanncelot swore often 
and deeply ; the sword inspired the oath. 

^ And while in London, there is modi for yoa 
to see and hear. I pray yon, Laimcelot, try to 
answer my riddle : two eyes have yoo, and two 
ears, bat only one month ; and now, what think 
you, little lad, that the good Grod meant by so 
forming you?" 

The boy's eyes twinkled. 

*^ in would seem, my lady, that one should see 
and hear double what one repeats.'' 

Elizabeth stifled her laugh upon the little 
velvet-covered shoulder. 

" Wise are you, my gentle knight ! A lad after 
my own heart. No safer friend could the Lady 
Jane have than you. And you ride well, my 
boy?" 

" Aye, your ladyship ; and the horse your Grace 
gave me is small but swift as the wind." 

" The distance is not far from London town to 
Hatfield," Elizabeth mused ; " I bid you then ride 
on the wings of the wind, if need arise ; may I 
trust you ? " 
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Launcelot bent and kissed his lady^s hand. 
" Your Grace makes me happy even by sending 
me away. I will prove my love.*" 

Elizabeth drew the child to her and kissed his 
flushing cheek. 

** Now go," she smiled, " and sleep a space. 
They start early, and I must arrange for your 
going.'' 

" But the messenger, my lady ? ^ 

** I will bide until he come, if I can, Launcelot ; 
you have done your part. Farewell.'' 

Hardly had the small feet borne the knight of 
the long sword away from sight, when Elizabeth 
heard other footsteps; slower steps were these, 
and more cautious. My lady turned and gazed 
upward, for the oncomer was approaching from 
above ; perhaps he had been in hiding in the 
gallery, watching and waiting his chance. 

As he came near, Elizabeth spoke haughtily : 
" My lord ! I cannot further name you, as your 
disguise is perfect." 

The Viking bowed low. 

" 'T is meet, when one comes upon a hazardous 
errand, that his disguise should be complete." 

" And is your errand such an one, my lord ? 

" It is, your Grace : were I discovered in the 
giving of it, I would have little need for any 
guise, save that of winding-sheet." 

" You are grewsome, my lord, and are wasting 
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time ; the revellers may miss me at any moment, 
and your chance for telling your great news will 
begone." 

The Viking came close to my lady, gave a hur- 
ried glance around, then whispered: "The king 
is ill, ill perhaps unto death ! " 

** My lord ! " Elizabeth reeled against the win- 
dow seat, but the messenger evidently knew the 
quaUty of the Tudor stock, for, unheeding the 
muttered cry, he went rapidly on : " His ears are 
filled with tales against your Highness and the 
Princess Mary. Sign no papers. Watch, for 
there is conspiracy abroad ! " 

" Go on ! " moaned my lady, now standing 
straight and firm, "from whom am I to expect 
treachery ? " 

** From those nearest the king, your Grace.'' 

" What can I do ? '^ No words can portray the 
loneliness and anguish of that helpless cry. 

** Try to reach the king in time ! " 

He was gone, the disguised messenger, gone in 
safety, while Elizabeth Tudor stood lost in sorrow 
and fear. 

" Reach the king in time ! " she sobbed. 
"How can I?" 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE KING UPON HIS THRONE 

IT IS over ! Bamaby, set the casement wide ; 
I wish to look at the swaying trees. Was 
ever a summer day so fair ?^ 
The yoimg man, moving about the room, 
stepped to the window and flung open the sashes. 
He kept his face turned away from the speaker, 
for there were tears in his eyes ; tears which no 
one must see, above all, the King of England! 

For it was Edward Tudor who had so plain- 
tively spoken. While he was supposed, by most 
of his subjects, to be ruling right merrily, under 
the protection of the many wise men set over him, 
in reality his throne was the great carved bed, from 
which he issued his feeble commands, and was 
obeyed, absolutely, by none but Bamaby Fitz 
Patrick, once the court " whipping boy; '^ now the 
devoted attendant of Edward VI. 

There had been a great scene in the king's 
chamber that morning, and it had wearied his 
Majesty, and sore perplexed good Bamaby, who 
wished to think his monarch could do no wrong, 
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the lords of the empire say ! And after that, you 
and I, Bamaby, shall go to Ireland ; mayhap the 
strange mists may have lifted by now.'' 

" Too kind are you, my king.*" 

" Nay, not half kind enough. But I am yoimg ; 
I mean to be a great king. Bamaby, I want 
to know my people, and have them care for me. 
There is time, Bamaby. Oh, I am glad to look 
forward to being a king for many years, T? would 
be sad to go and leave all this.*" He waved his 
thin hand over the castle park, but his boyish, 
yearning eyes took in all England. 

A muffled confusion at the entrance caused both 
the king and Bamaby to start. 

^^ I tell you, dame, that no one passes the king's 
door, by order of the Earl of Northumberland." 

**But I was his nm'se, sir, and, being old, I 
yearn to see my lad, who is now a king." 

" Begone ! " in low, angered tone said the young 
officer of the household. 

** How you got here, I know not ; some one 
shall suffer for permitting it, but I order you off 
now, or I shall have you bound and taken by 
force." 

" But they tell me he is ill, sir," there was no 
fear in the cracked, querulous voice ; " and I long 
to see my laddie, who is now a king." 

" T is a lie ; the king is not ill. He is wearied, 
and is resting. Begone ! " 
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"Bamabv, open the door!'' Edward raised 
himself on his pillows, and with flashing eyes 
watched Bamaby, who sprang to do his bidding. 

"There is one greater than Northumberland.'* 
The king's voice shook with rage and pride. 
" Who dares to say who shall enter my chamber, 
or who shall not ? Dame, enter, by order of the 
king ! Close the door, fellow ! " this to the aston- 
ished officer, who stood quaking in the doorway. 
"When you are needed, I will summon you. 
Bamaby, bar the door ! " 

The bent old figure entered, and with head 
hidden in her deep hood the ancient dame stood 
in the centre of the sunlit room. 

" You say you were my nurse. I do not recall 
your voice, dame ; but if you loved and cared for 
me when I was helpless, you have strong claim 
upon me now. Come nearer, nurse ; pray let me 
look upon your fece. I rarely forget a face I 
loved." 

Edward spoke gently, and at his request the 
bent and crooked form ambled to the bedside, 
and knelt very humbly. Apparently the old wo- 
man was overcome with grief at the sight of him 
who had once been her charge. For a moment 
she made no attempt to loosen her hood, but 
sobbed brokenly as she bimed her face in her 
hands. Bamaby, at the bedfoot, waited, and the 
king flushed uneasily. Then, with fumbling fin- 
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gers, the old woman untied the strings of the 
hood ; by one deft movement, she flimg the 
enveloping folds back, and there, with the glory 
of the summer day about her, knelt — Elizabeth 
Tudor ! 

"My lady!'' gasped Bamaby, falling back a 
pace ; " as God hears me, my Lady Elizabeth ! ^ 

The king paled, quivered, then flushed Put- 
ting out his hands in a glad, almost childish ges- 
ture, he sobbed, while a strange radiance spread 
from brow to chin, " Sweetest Elizabeth ! ^ 

Then there was silence. What the three 
thought, who can tell? But in that vibrating 
stillness, each went back over the broken years, 
taking up the dropped threads and weaving them 
together as best they could in that chamber of 
sickness where lay England's weak, dying king ! 

Elizabeth saw that he was dying, and her heart 
sank with personal grief; but above that even, 
she realized that intrigue was afoot : intrigue deep 
and vile. Why were the people told the king 
was well, when he lay so ill? Why had Jane 
Grey been summoned to London and then hidden 
behind a silence that she, Elizabeth, had not been 
able to penetrate? Why had that mysterious 
paper been sent for her to sign, with the offer of 
a fortune, if she would, by signing, relinquish her 
right as a successor to Edward ? 

Ah, how glad she was that she had been warned 
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at the revel, and had refused to sign the paper, 
sent later, saymg that her sister Mary must be con- 
sidered first. Mary would not sign, oh, no, and 
the responsibility rested with her. But how glad 
Elizabeth was, that, having taken alarm at all 
the secret doings, she had dared this disguise, and 
had found an entrance to her brother, before it 
was too late. Too late ! Was she in time to put 
him upon his guard in case the wily protectors 
tried to urge him to do a wrong ? She must find 
out. In the mean time that chamber door was 
barred against any but her. This was her hour, 
she must use it welL 

" Sweetheart ! " she breathed, putting back the 
clustering hair from the white brow, and gazing 
into the eyes more wondrously beautiful now that 
they were looking into hers — "sweetheart, I 
thought perchance you needed me." 

" Nay, I needed you not, dear Temperance," — 
that was another pet name, — "but I himgered 
for a glimpse of you. This day has made me feel 
like a child." 

"Tis so I wished to find you, dear love," 
whispered Elizabeth ; " when I came before, ^t was 
the king I found ; and my brother seemed lost to 
me." 

" Oh they bother me sorely, Bess," sighed the 
boy. " As a child I cared not to be a king, and 
now that I wear the crown, my opinion is little 
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changed. What with Northumberland's ambi- 
tions and Somerset's demands upon me, I fail to 
see where the joy of being a king holds part. I 
am sixteen, sweetest Ehzabeth ; two years more, 
and I shall be king indeed. Then to the winds 
with protectors and guardians ! I will be King 
of England alone ! Then " — with a warm clasp 
of his sister's hand — " you and Httle Jane shall 
come to Court, and we will Uve the dreams we 
dreamed when we were children." 

" Have you not seen Jane, brother ? '^ My lady 
asked, feeling the fear of intrigue again. 

** No, " the boy replied. " I have just made 
her father a duke, by my Lord of Northumber- 
land's desire. I did it more for little Jane than 
for him. I wish to honor Jane Grey." 

" But, Edward, Jane is in London ; she left me 
some time since. I was led to believe that it was 
by your command she was brought here. No word 
have I heard from her, and I am sorely distressed." 

The thin face upon the pillow flushed. "I 
knew not of this, sweetest Elizabeth ; I will caU 
my lords to account. But fear nothing for Jane ; 
while I live she is safe." 

" Yes," murmured my lady, and then she low- 
ered her head, that she might shut out, for the 
moment, the sight of that fair, dying face. 

**Jane is a very important person, Bess," the 
boy went on. ** I have had a long consultation 
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"What next did his lordship do, brother, 
after you so deeply hoodwinked him?** Un- 
der the light words, my lady's tone quivered 
with fright. 

" Oh, he sent for three judges to draw up a 
deed. T was such a farce. Temperance, I barely 
could hide my mirth.'' 

" 'T was great cause for mirth, sweetheart. Gro 
on ! go on ! " 

" The judges came. Three such sorry fellows 
you never saw, Bess ; they feared to draw up the 
paper. They said it might mean their death to 
take part in an attempt to change the law of suc- 
cession which had been established by Henry 
VIII. ; as if Edward VL were not more potent 
than Henry Vin." 

*^ Oh, sweetheart, speak not so of our father ! " 

"I only mean, dear Temperance, that while 
/ retgn^ not even the mandate of Henry 
VIII. stands between me and what I deem my 
duty." 

A groan was the only answer my lady vouch- 
safed. 

" I begged the Lord of Northumberland to let 
the deed stand without signatures. 'T was child's 
play at the best ; but then my lord waxed angry, 
and swore that imless the paper was properly exe- 
cuted, he would have the judges put to death for 
disobedience." 
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" 'T was like my lord so to lose his knightly 
temper. I trust you showed him, Edward, that 
you were greater than he ? " 

" What matters, Temperance ? The argument 
tired me greatly. I did better than to prolong 
the scene. I signed a second paper, pardoning the 
three judges in advance, in case trouble should 
ever arise. That set their fears to rest, proved 
my power, and put Northumberland into the best 
of humors.'' 

" My God ! " groaned my lady ; and she bmied 
her face in her hands, while she rocked to and 
fro as she knelt. 

Edward laughed lightly, so engrossed in his 
belief in his powers that he heeded not his 
sister's anguish. 

" And then, sweetheart, what then ? Oh, tell 
me that you did not put your name to the other 
paper ? " 

" Indeed I did. Temperance. I could sign my 
name with a light heart, since they so desired it 
— for do you not see, dearest sister, that I mean 
to make sweet Jane my queen in any case ? " 

My lady raised a white, haggard face to her 
brother's. The young king, worn out by many 
exertions, was lying back upon his pillows with 
closed eyes, a smile of gratified content touching 
his lips. 

From his place at the window Bamaby looked 
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"And, sweetest Elizabeth, are you proud of 
me?'' 

" I love you above all the world, dear Edward." 

" And you will come to me by and by, sister, 
when all these troubles are at an end, and I come 
into my own at last?" 

" God grant it may be so, dear love ; I wish 
for no happier lot than to be near you, — when — 
when you come into yom* own at last." 

" Why do you weep, sweet Temperance?" 

" Because I must leave you, dear one. I must 
don my disguise and leave you, when God knows 
I would stay near you — until — until you come 
into your own ! " 

" It will only be two years at the longest, sweet- 
est Elizabeth, and then Jane, you, and I will reign 
together, and who shall say us nay ? " 

« Who indeed ? " 

A knock at the door startled them. My lady 
drew on her hood, gave one lingering kiss to the 
smiling boy, then, bent and evidently sore dis- 
tressed, the old dame, who an hoiu* ago had 
entered the king's chamber to bid him farewell, 
went out upon Bamaby Ktz Patrick's arm. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

LAUNCELOT GIVES WARNING 

NOW, when little J«me had come up 
from Hatfield to London town, it 
was with an anxious and troubled 
heart. And yet, she reasoned, her 
father was to meet her, so what had she to fear? 

Little Launcelot, who had been permitted to 
accompany her, was a great comfort They talked 
together of my lady, and planned how they would 
gather all the Court news they could, especially 
that which pertained to the young king, and by 
some happy chance get it to the Lady Elizabeth. 

" For we must not keep her waiting until our 
retiun,'' quoth Jane ; ** we may be detained. Her 
Grace does greatly fear for her brother's health ; 
and as soon as we can discover the true state of 
the king, we must forward the word to her, and 
so ease her anxiety.'' 

"Perchance, my Lady Jeme," ventured small 
Launcelot, "I could steal away. None would 
miss me. With a fast horse I could set her 
Grace's heart at rest, and be back before your 
ladyship missed me." 
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Jane patted the fair, golden head. "Swift 
messenger,'' she laughed, "were you as quick as 
the lightning-flash, God knows that I would miss 
you, laddie. Part of the safe, merry life of Hat- 
field are you, my Launcelot. T was proof of her 
Grace's good heart that she lent me such a bless- 
ing. When I return I will give her fresh proof of 
my love and esteem. She has ever been my truest 
friend ; I would have her know it." 

"That too will I tell her, my lady. 'Twill be 
a budget of sweet thoughts that I shall carry to 
her Grace Elizabeth." 

" God grant it ! " sighed Jane Grey. 

Once within the king's city, pretty little Jane 
was sore beset with mighty matters. 

She found her father all agog at the anticipated 
honor of being made a duke. 

"Upon one thing depends this great honor," 
explained the father to little Jane, — *^ you must 
marry, my dear Jane, and at once!" 

" Father ! " cried she, " this is very sudden, and 
why was I not informed? In all such matters I 
desire to consult my cousin, the Lady Elizabeth." 

"Pish!" My lord snapped his aristocratic 
fingers ; " her ladyship is nothing compared to the 
king. You are a ward of his Majesty, my Lady 
Grey, and it behooves you to list to Edward 
Tudor instead of the Lady Elizabeth. Have a 
care, my child ; you and your headstrong cousin 
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may be suspected of conspiracy. Her Grace stands 
none too well at Court, I can assure you.^ 

Janets face blanched. 

"Who is it that you wish me to marry, fether ? " 
she questioned. 

" Why, who else but my Lord Northiunberland^s 
own son, my fair Jane ? You were not above a 
flirtation with this yoimg lord, my daughter, if my 
memoiy serves me welL« 

Janets white fece went red as a rose. "And 
does the Lord Guilford Dudley wish to marry 
me?^ she faltered. "Tis a year since I have 
seen him; his fancy — if he had one — ** Janets 
pretty face quivered — " may have wandered far 
since then?'' 

"Nay," laughed the Lord of Dorset "Tis 
his most earnest desire, I promise you. Were you 
as poor as you may be rich, even so, says my Lord 
Guilford, he would choose to wed the Lady Jane 
Grey." 

"And the king?" further questioned Jane, 
"does the king look with favor upon this mar- 
riage?" 

" The king's favor goes hand in hand with the 
favor of my Lord of Northumberland," replied the 
father. 

"Then," whispered Jane, "if the young Lord 
Guilford asks me, father, I will not say him nay. 
For though it be a shame for me to confess this, 
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even to you, as God hears me, — I love my Lord 
Guilford,^ 

" Good Jane ! ^ cried Lord Dorset ; and he felt 
himself a duke in very truth. 

And so, after a brief but joyous courtship, 
Jane Grey wed the young Lord Guilford Dudley 
upon the same day that King Edward signed the 
deed invented by the Lord of Northumberland. 
While he dreamed his dreams and smiled, his fair 
cousin became the wife of the man she loved ; and 
the one, she earnestly believed, her cousin and 
king most truly approved. 

But with the confusion attending these stirring 
events, little Launcelot tarried in London. 

*^ Wait until I leave for my own home,^ whis- 
pered Jane Grey, "then hasten to her Grace. 
Tell her I deplored the necessity of keeping my 
marriage a secret from her, but that I was con- 
strained so to do by Court reasons. Tell her 
that the king is not strong, but that he is deeply 
involved in great matters, and that she need not 
fear for him.*" 

So Launcelot waited. 

After the wedding. Lord Guilford and his fair, 
sweet Jane went to Zion House, and lived for a 
little time such a joyous life as God sometimes 
grants when He means to make the space brief. 
All the rich pleasiu^es that often fill a long life 
were crowded into their summer day. 
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Then Edward died. Sinking into a smiling 
sleep, he let the fretfiil worries of an earthly 
kingdom slip from his boyish heart ere yet he 
was in reality crowned the king. 

The tangled web that he had woven with his 
feeble hand was left for others to unsnarL With 
a childish enjoyment of his power, he closed his 
eyes and fell asleep. 

Poor little king, who yet was not a king ! A 
plaything in the hands of those who should 
have shielded him from his own weakness ! 

Well might he have asked of fate as he long 
ago asked of his sweetest Elizabeth : *^ Do kings 
have to do disagreeable things? Then what is 
the good of being a king ? ^ 

Now it pleased my Lord of Northumberland to 
keep the King^s death quiet for a few days. He 
had tried to get the Princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth up to London upon some special plea, but 
had been unsuccessful, and until he felt that his 
daughter-in-law, the Lady Guilford Dudley, was 
well established upon the throne that his wily 
plans had secured for her, it was better that the 
two sisters of the dead king were in ignorance — 
since they were not in the Tower — of the moum- 
fiil event. 

So the smiling king slept on, and secrecy stood 
guard at his chamber door. Then my Lord of 
Northumberland went down to Zion House, and 
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broke in upon sweet Lady Dudley^s happy day 
with the news that Edward was no more, and 
that she now reigned in his stead. 

A great lord was Northumberland, and of mighty 
power, but with that sweet young wife it seemed 
for a time that this greatness would not avail. 

First she wept in true sorrow for the cousin 
she had loved. Remembering the days when they 
were children together, she forgot the troubled 
after-time, and sobbed bitterly for the playfellow 
of her early youth. ^ 

She could not comprehend the intrigue of 
which she had been made the puppet, and, when 
Northumberland tried to make her undei'stand 
that which she had not known before, her indig- 
nation dried her girKsh tears. 

" Nay ! '^ she said scornfully, " I will not take 
what is not my own. They who loved and 
trusted me shall not find me an ingrate. Dearly 
as I loved my husband,'' — and right tenderly she 
put her hand out to him, — ^* I would not have 
been his wife, had I dreamed I was being used 
for so vile a cause.*" 

Northumberland's face grew scarlet. If people 
held an unfavorable opinion of him it was a well- 
understood rule of the kingdom that such opin- 
ions must be hidden from sight. 

Was the great lord to be thwarted by this pale, 
slim girl? 
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dear and trusted cousin, he could place the hope 
of the people.^ 

Lady Jane ceased sobbing. An expression of 
patient nobility lit her eyes. " Am I the only 
hope ? '^ she murmured. 

"Aye, my lady, absolutely. Dearly as we 
should love to see Henry Tudor'^s younger daugh- 
ter upon her father's throne,^' — (oh, my lord, 
how could you so speak with those searching eyes 
upon you ? ), — " it cannot be ; either you or Mary, 
Eatherine of Arragon's child, must rule England. 
From yom* earliest childhood the possibility of 
yoiu* being England'*s queen has held part in the 
business of the empire. T is no new thing. 'T is 
a great and sacred duty, and you would be less a 
Tudor than any other gone before you, did you 
shirk so great a responsibiKty." 

" But I would not wound my cousin Mary ; she 
has ever been a good cousin to me,^ pleaded 
Jane, her tears again faOing. 

"Tis no time for personal reasons. Mary is 
half Spanish ; the religion of her mother'^s coun- 
try, and the touch of her mother'^s kindred, would 
soon be felt in England, did Mary reign. You 
alone can save your land from bigotry and foreign 
domination.^ 

So argued my lord ; and pretty Lady Dudley, 
torn by grief, unwillingness, and a desire to do 
her duty, albeit it was the greatest sacrifice, 
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finally gave in to the stronger wills, and, sobbing 
and fainting, she fell at their feet in an agony of 
weakness. 

A few days later, pale and silent, and surrounded 
by the men who were using her as their innocent 
tool for ignoble ends, little Queen Jane rode up to 
London to be crowned. But while Northumber- 
land was conducting the business with all secrecy 
and rapidity, Lord Arundel, perhaps the only 
stanch friend of the sisters, Mary and EUzabeth, 
had found a way to warn them. 

All on a summer's day, a little page, in the 
finery of the court, was speeding away under the 
arching trees of the broad highways to bear 
the word to my lady that the king, her brother, 
lay dead at Greenwich, though the kingdom knew 
it not. 

It was little Launcelot, my Lady Elizabeth's 
page and trusted knight since the revel of Mis- 
rule. 

Very full of news was this young person, and in 
a mighty hurry to reach Hatfield and put his mis- 
tress upon her guard. For had he not been told 
to warn my lady that under no circumstances 
must she come up to London now ? 

The way from Greenwich to Hatfield was not 
long, and it was safe enough for so good and sure 
a rider as Launcelot. Indeed, in that hour of 
such vital happenings, who would spend his time 
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watching a little boy evidently bent upon his own 
pleasure that pleasant summer mom ? 

But the page grew weary at last, and, seeing a 
brook by the roadside, dismounted, and, while his 
horse drank, rested, leaning his fair, golden head 
ag^^inst a tree-trunk. 

Wie birds sang, and the leaves rustled above the 
tired boy. For a moment he forgot his errand, 
and then, — 

*^ As God hears me, Mary, H is my own page, 
little Launcelot ! Travel-stained is he, poor little 
lad ! I warrant he bears a message. Launcelot ! 
Launcelot, I say, awake, and tell me how you 
came here." 

The boy sprang to his feet. For a moment be- 
wilderment held him captive; then he made a 
sweeping courtesy to the two ladies who stood 
before him, the bridles of their horses thrown 
over their arms. At a short distance were grooms 
and gentlemen in waiting. 

" Your Grace ! " cried Launcelot, flushed with 
chagrin, "how can I hope for pardon? I slept 
but for a moment. I have travelled since before 
break of day. Pray look at my horse, your High- 
ness ; he shows weariness even more than I." 

The horse near by, nibbling the fragrant grass, 
did not appear much overdone, and my lady 
smiled at her companion. 

" Bid the boy tell his news,'' said Mary, impa- 
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tiently ; ** if he has been sent upon an errand, he 
should be taught a lesson for sleeping by the way.'' 

Launcelot looked into the plain, worried face of 
the speaker, and wondered at the difference be- 
tween the sisters. He had heard of the praying 
Princess Mary, but surely this soiu*, ill-tempered 
woman could not be so godly, after all. 

" Come here and be taught your lesson, Launce- 
lot," my lady laughed softly. The little page 
knelt at her feet upon the mossy grass. 

" Do you bear a message, Launcelot ? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

"To whom?" 

" To your Highness." 

" And you slept upon the way ? Ke ! what sort 
of knight are you to your lady ? Is it good news 
you bring ? " 

" Nay, yoiu* Grace, or I would not have slum- 
bered." Launcelot was a bom courtier. Even 
grim Mary smiled over the lowly-bowed head. 

" T is bad news, then, my knight ? " Elizabeth's 
brow darkened, and Mary bit her lip. 

" Aye, yoiu* Grace, and my feet halted, for I 
dread to put a sorrow upon my lady." 

"Speak!" No longer did Elizabeth falter. 
"Speak! what has occiured?" 

" My lady, the King is dead." 

" Dead ! " cried both sisters, " dead ? Nay, he 
is but ill ; we are ordered to his side ! " 
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The King is dead, your Grace, and I am bidden 
to warn you against coming to London town.'' 

Elizabeth and Mary stared at each other 
blankly. 

" What does this betide ? '^ Mary said at last. 

** That Jane Grey will be proclaimed queen ere 
another day break and wane ! '^ My lady's voice 
was harsh and bitter. 

"Jane Grey ! " In her distant home, absorbed 
in her devotions, Mary had known little of what 
was passing. Of these latter developments she 
knew nothing. " How can Jane Grey take prece- 
dence of me and you, Elizabeth ? " Mary's eyes 
blazed. 

" By the king's written desire, Mary." 

« You knew this ? " 

" Yes, but too late to be of any avail." 

"Then, as God is my witness, the world shall 
hear of this thing, and if there be justice this side 
of heaven, Katherine of Arragon's daughter shall 
yet claim her own. Hark you, Bess ; go back to 
Hatfield, and bury yourself as well as you can. I 
shall issue a proclamation to all who can hear 
above the tmnult of this ungodly thing. I am the 
Queen ! I ! I ! Do you hear ? I am the Queen 
of England ! I ! I go hence to Framlingham in 
Suffolk. Tis near the sea, and if these people 
will not listen and snatch from this usurper what 
is mine, then, by high Heaven ! I will sail into 
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my mother^s country, and Spain^s king will look to 
my rights at last. I am the queen ! the queen ! ^ 
Mary^s voice rose shrilly, and her clenched hands 
grew rigid. 

My lady shrank before this fierce woman. No 
longer was she the Mary of the past. Her thin, 
sallow face grew almost handsome with that flame 
of bursting power spreading over it. Gone was 
the expression of the humble martyr, and instead 
was the look of the arrogant, cruel woman that 
England was so soon to know and fear. 
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TWO WARRIOR MAIDS 

MOST wisely had Mary Tudor chosen 
her castle from which to prepare 
the defence of her claim. Suffolk 
was a loyal province, and believed, 
above all things, in the divine rights of its sover- 
eigns. Could the honest folk have had Elizabeth 
for their monarch, greatly pleased would they have 
been ; but to their just minds it was not for them 
to choose. Mary stood in direct line of succession, 
and they must stand by her standard, and fight 
her cause. That fair little usiuper in London 
aroused not their wrath, but her backers and up- 
holders were hated most bitterly; now that the 
time had come to fight for their true queen, and 
at the same time down Northumberland, they were 
ready and willing to take their arms and do their 
duty. A few made murmur that they feared for 
their religious freedom ; but Mary, alive now to 
every question that in the least affected her future, 
replied that, CathoUc as she was, she in no wise 
meant to disturb the line of government for which 
her father and brother had stood. That settled 
the doubt in the minds of the subjects in Suffolk, 
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and they at onoe began to polish their weapons 
and draw nigh to Fnunlingham Castle. 

The Earls of Bath and Sussex, having great in- 
terests in the neighborhood, put themselves at the 
head of troops comprised of their tenants and 
retainers, and hastened to Mary. 

No longer did the grim woman sit at her eternal 
embroidery of altar-cloths and the like. She was 
busy from simrise to sunset, and fcur into the night, 
preparing letters to the nobility, asserting her 
rights, and calling upon them to give allegiance 
to her. But would they ? Amid all the sudden 
shock of surprise and hope, Mary^s distrustful 
nature toward all was keenly alive. 

When, during her long, lonely childhood and 
young womanhood, had any party stood for her, 
and demanded for her even a show of courtesy and 
homage? Could she depend upon them now? 
Would they not, at a beckoning from another 
hand, tiun frx>m her, or upon her, and drive her 
far from the throne she so longed to ascend ? And 
for what ? Did the plain, unlovely woman hope 
to gain through her queendom what she, as a 
princess, could not obtain ? Would love come to 
her empty life, — love, or the semblance of it, 
bought by power ? Or was her religion really the 
passion of her existence? Did she long for 
strength, in order to set aloft, in the country that 
had spiuned her mother and her, the flaming torch 
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of Catholicism, as an offering to the High Priest 
before whom alone she had bowed submissively for 
so many yearning years ? 

Poor miloved, miloving Mary ! In that hour of 
preparation and torture she stood, in her heart, 
alone, as had ever been her lot ; she knew that, even 
if the country did rise and uphold her rights, it 
would do so for other reasons than for affection to 
her. She reaUzed with a growing alarm that with 
her sister Elizabeth it would have been different. 
Not only hands but hearts would have striven 
enthusiastically in her cause. And perchance even 
now, while she was sending forth her messengers 
all over the kingdom with her cries for assistance, 
intrigue, deeper even than Northumberland's, 
might be at work in favor of Elizabeth ; and, even 
if she dared to venture forth with her troops, 
might she not be turned back by her sister's sup- 
porters ? This new dread grew and grew as one 
long day followed another, — days fiill of anxiety 
and labor. 

With all her energies directed toward her acces- 
sion to her father's throne, the half-sick princess 
yet gave thought to a possible need of flight, and 
she so arranged it that if necessity arose she might 
depart by water to Flanders. 

And my little lady, what of her? 

Keenly alive to the dangers that beset her, she 
bided at Hatfield, and watched and thought. 
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Young as she was, no one better than she knew 
the perils that lay at hand. With the child-king 
dead; with poor little Jane wearing the heavy 
crown, which only remained upon her head because 
it was held there by cruel hands and strong, what 
could she, the much-disliked Princess Elizabeth, 
expect ? Surely no favor at court, and perhaps — 
The Tower ! Those grim walls had ever cast a 
gloom upon her life since the day when they had 
enveloped her sad young mother. 

Sometimes, when cares and fears held sway over 
her heart, she had in fancy watched the long, 
creeping shadow draw near and yet nearer. She 
never spoke of her terrors and apprehensions ; she 
was too wise to suggest to any mind what most 
filled her own with alarm. That would be but 
putting in a possible enemy^s hand a weapon to 
use against her. 

But to Elizabeth Tudor the horror of the Tower 
was the greatest, perhaps the only, horror of her 
life. To be shut away from freedom, light, and 
living touch with all she knew and loved, was too 
terrible to contemplate. When the fear seized 
her, she went to great excess of merriment in order 
to drive the cloud away. So far, her power over 
herself had been strong; but now, waiting and 
watching at Hatfield, the grim fear would not be 
driven back. Through the summer days it crept 
nearer and colder. 
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Did a messenger arrive, then her proud face 
blanched, and her brave heart stood still. 

The Earl of Arundel, who had found means to 
send Mary and her a warning by little Launcelot, 
was perhaps her only friend at court, and what 
was he in strength compared to Northumberland ? 

Yet, with all this personal fear, my lady was 
noble enough to reach out her sympathies to 
others. 

Poor Mary, with that strange look of awaken- 
ing power upon her face, was a constant memory 
in Elizabeth^s mind. Had it been within her 
power, she would have gone to her sister and 
stood beside her until the end came. But she 
dared not ventiu^. 

And little Jane ? All the past love and com- 
radeship flooded her aching heart, as she thought 
upon Jane. She recalled the day, not long past, 
when they had bent together over the treasure 
box, and she heard her cousin^s sweet voice ex- 
claim : ^^ I would not be a queen for all the world, 
I should die of the weight of the honor.'' 

How far off the " honor'' had seemed to them 
as the birds sang, and the merry coiul; of Hatfield 
knew no greater labor than to serve her Grace 
Elizabeth most joyously. 

And yet, even as Jane had spoken, the mes- 
sengers were riding fast to take her to that 
empty "honor." 
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No bitterness toward her cousin was in my 
lady'^s heart as she thought upon these things; 
only a divine pity for the sweet young bride, who 
was serving the ambitious ends of others. *^ And 
she was happy ?^ oft questioned Elizabeth of 
little Launcelot. 

** On my faith ! your Grace, my Lady Jane was 
the happiest maiden in all London town. Again 
and again she bade me tell you that your fears 
were groundless. All the great lords were kind 
and considerate to her, and wished only to do well 
for all.^ 

Elizabeth nodded. *^She was indeed happy 
if she thought that.'* 

** Aye, your Grace, and you should have seen 
her upon her wedding day ! So much marriage 
at one time, I never saw.^ Launcelot spoke as 
one having vast experience. "There were my 
lady's sister, you know, and Lord Guilford's sister, 
all married at the same time ; but I swear, your 
Highness, the glory which shone from Lady Jane's 
face did seem to make the others look plain in 
very truth." 

" Aye, mayhap it was so," laughed Elizabeth, 
"but you are a great flatterer, my Launcelot. 
Now, had I been one of the brides, how then, my 
knight, would Lady Jane's beauty have affected 
you?" There was a touch of jealousy in the 
light words. 
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^^In sooth, your Grace, had such beauty as 
yours been there, I would have seen no other. 
How then could I compare it ? ^ 

" Ah, me ! ^ laughed my lady, *' we have in 
Launcelot the Faithful a courtier in very truth. 
Go ! ^ She motioned the boy away ahnost fret- 
fully, " I weary of too fulsome praise. My heart 
is heavy. Go, and stand you by the gates ; if any 
come hither, pray bring the word betimes. I can 
neither sleep nor eat, so anxious is my life.^ 

Launcelot sped away over the sunlit park. As 
he went, Elizabeth called after him : ^^ I warn 
you, lad, sleep not at your post. Sleep seems 
ever your besetting sin ; too often have I found 
you slumbering.^ The boy looked back, smiled, 
and waved his hand reassuringly. 

The warm simlight flooded Hatfield, but even 
so, as my lady trod the terraces after I^imcelot 
had departed, it was not the glow of the summer 
day that she felt, but the chill shadow that lay 
over her heart. 

Suddenly she ceased her restless pacing, and, 
with a quick indrawing of her breath, turned and 
gazed with wide, opening eyes at the returning 
figure of her little page. 

Over the park his nimble feet flew. His curls 
waved upon the breeze, and his face was set and 
fear-filled. 

" My lady ! '^ he cried, as he drew near, " there 
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are many horsemen advancing, ^is like an 
army, your Grace, and they will be here at 
once!** 

A pallor fell upon Elizabeth^s face, but her 
brave heart rose at the emergency. " Hasten, 
Launcelot ! '^ she commanded ; " rouse the house- 
hold ; I will await the guests here.*" 

Confusion dire and noisy followed fast upon the 
pagers cry. As it echoed through the corridors 
and halls, servants sprang to life, and the gentle- 
men and ladies of the household rallied to their 
mistress' side. And so they waited. They 
had not long to bide, for almost at once the 
dust cloud announced the advancing company, 
and then the gHttering uniforms flashed in the 
simhght. 

With stem, set features, my lady stood firm. 

" Ho ! my lords ! ^ she cried, as they drew 
near, "what message do you bear that demands 
so vast a company to uphold its dignity ? "^ 

One dismounted, and, bending lowly before my 
lady, said reverently : " We put ourselves under 
the command of your Grace. There are stirring 
times afoot, my lady, that perchance you wot 
not of. All Suffolk is at the Princess Mary's 
side to-day. The Lord of Northumberland, at 
the head of six thousand men, has proclaimed 
that he will defend the rights of the Queen Jane 
Dudley. The kingdom is distraught, my lady ; 
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the loyal subjects of the late king will rise in 
defence of his sisters ; and while the Princess Mary 
rides at the head of her army, we, a thousand 
strong, await your commands.*** 

" Rise, my lord ! "^ Elizabeth's voice was deep 
and strong. "With such a company of true 
hearts, what may I not undertake, under the grace 
of God ? Hark you to me ! ^ A stillness fol- 
lowed. " This day I ride forth to meet my sister, 
the Princess Mary. Who follows me to uphold 
her cause, and place her upon the throne of 
England ? "" 

" I ! I ! I ! ^ The cry burst upon the stillness, 
and echoed far and wide. 

Tears of pride, of relief, and joy filled my lady's 
eyes. 

Had one thought of personal advancement en- 
tered her quick brain ? If so, it was gone. With 
her first taste of power she gave herself to the 
cause of justice, and, ere the day was much 
older, led that loyal throng away from the com- 
paratively safe shelter of Hatfield, toward the 
stormy events which were taking place about the 
little unwilling queen in London town. 

And from another quarter of England, at about 
the same time, rode forth the Princess Mary, 
Katherine of Arragon's neglected daughter, seek- 
ing at last, by a desperate endeavor, to wrench 
what was her own from the usiuper, who even 
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then was pining in the Tower because she must 
be a queen. 

The look of patient self-abnegation was gone 
from Princess Mary's face. Under the summer 
sky she rode with proud, uplifted head. Plain 
though nature had formed her, no nobler blood ran 
in woman's veins than surged through hers, and it 
came to her support now. The sallow skin flushed, 
and the thin face was almost forgotten when one 
gazed into the flashing, defiant eyes. Not for her- 
self alone was Mary going forth to do battle ; but 
to claim the heritage her poor mother had been 
obliged to renounce. With that thought came 
another. Where was EUzabeth, and what was she 
doing while all England was up in arms ? 

Mary feared her young sister when she con- 
sidered her popularity and youthful beauty. She 
did not trust her, either. She recalled old childish 
days, when my lady had strutted about as queen, 
and played Lady Bountiful to her. 

The love she had once borne the little sister had 
long ago died in Mary's heart. Distrust bred 
hate, and upon that summer day, the Princess 
Mary wished within her soul, that for once — oh, 
just for once ! — she might clear her way of aU 
obstacles, and wield the power of her queendom 
without a blighting fear in her heart. 

She knew herself, that silent, bitter woman. 
She knew that in England she was friendless ; 
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but no one must suspect that she knew it. So, 
fearing €uid hating, she led on, and was perhaps 
braver for her fear. 

Followed by her lusty yeomen and gentry, Mary 
galloped ahead. The light reflected the glitter 
of steel ; but mile upon mile was travelled and no 
foe had appeared. Then an outrider galloped 
back. " My lady ! ^ he cried, " a mile beyond is 
a great company of horsemen and 't is led, your 
Highness, by no other than the Princess Elizabeth, 
if my eyes have not played me false.'* 

A sickening thrill for a moment swayed Mary, 
then in a cold, hard voice she gave the command: 
« Forward ! "" 

And so they went with set faces and determined 
hearts. 

" If she oppose me,** thought Mary, clenching 
her hands over the bridle rein, « will my army 
support me?*' 

That was the bitter drop. They might desert 
her and add ignominy to disappointment. When 
had she ever been considered if my lady EUza- 
beth had beckoned ? 

When she came in sight of the cavalcade 
halting by the cross-roads, it became apparent 
to even Mary's shortsighted eyes that it was 
Elizabeth, and no other, who led the brilliant 
company. 

"I desire to ride alone, to meet my sister,** 
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she said to those nearest her, and, so falling back, 
the men watched their leader go on ahead. 

My lady evidently understood her sister's hiten- 
tion, for she at once left her companions, and 
came, unattended, down the highway. There was 
a welcoming smile upon her face. 

" Right glad am I for this happy chance ! ^ she 
cried, as she drew near ; " 't is as it should be, sister, 
that you and I ride up together to uphold our 
common cause." 

Her words and manner puzzled Mary. " What 
mean you,'* she faltered, " by the common cause ? ^ 

" Our cause is our father's decree ; we ride forth 
to-day to uphold it against them who, by vile 
intrigue, would overthrow it. Sister, I and this 
goodly company place ourselves at your command. 
Lead, and we follow." 

For a moment Mary's eyes dimmed. Her 
words caught in her throat; then she stretched 
forth her gauntleted hand, and, speaking low, 
made reply : " I desire that we ride side by side, 
Elizabeth. May the Holy Mother plead our 
cause this day I " 

The slow smile spread over my lady's face. 
Her girlish heart cared little who plead their 
cause; with that glittering and numerous army 
to support them, she feared no great opposition, 
and, young as she was, she knew that Mary's 
cause was the safer because she, Elizabeth Tudor, 
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had espoused it. Thus the warrior maids, side by 
side, united their forces, and rode bravely on. 

And up in London town, my Lord of Northum- 
berland had brought fair little Queen Jane to the 
Tower, and all the counsellors were obliged to 
come with her to the fortress. If trouble did 
arise, my lord did not intend having his helpers 
free to save themselves, or bring disgrace upon him. 
They were safer while his hand was upon them. 
It was a common thing for a new king or queen 
to spend his or her first days in the Tower. Jane 
knew this, yet the closing of the heavy doors shut 
out joy and sunshine from her heart. 

Surely the world had never seen a sadder queen 
than Jane ! 

"I would that I knew my cousin Elizabeth 
approved my course,'' she whispered tearfully to 
her father, "and Mary too, she was always 
kind to me. I like not to harm her or appear 
ungrateful." 

"They will realize,'' said the new duke, her 
father, " that you are moved by the highest 
motives for the nation's good." 

" I trust that they will at least give me that 
credit," sighed the queen. "'T is much I am re- 
noimcing. My own kingdom," she smiled through 
her tears at her bo)dsh husband, ** my own sweet, 
free life. All, all, that my soul loves. Surely no 
queen has ever given more. My lord," turning to 
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« 

Northumberland, "does the sunlight ever creep 
within the Tower ; or can one hear the song of 
birds? My blood chills at the stillness and 
shadows ; I like not the place.'' 

My Lord of Northumberland had his hands full 
in keeping this little prisoned queen in hopeful 
mood, while hiding the commotion of the people 
from her, but he did his best, and gave orders to 
the council to proclaim Jane Queen of England 
throughout the empire. 

The proclamation went little further than 
London, however, and the mobs heard it in 
silence. 

One daring youth even led a small riot near 
the Tower by shouting out in derision the doings 
of the great lord. This poor apprentice was 
caught at once and severely punished, but his 
daring had fired others, and contempt and scorn 
followed thick and fast upon the proclamation. 
Fear fell upon those within the Tower, but the 
little queen knew not the meaning of it all. 

And while London seethed with the excite- 
ment, the two warrior maids were hastening on. 

At last my Lord of Northumberland realized 
that he must resort to arms if he would hold 
back the approaching foe, which, he was warned, 
was rapidly advancing. His cowardly heart, now 
that he saw danger at close quarters, quailed 
within him ; but what could he do ? He mustered 
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the troops that were at his command ; impressed 
upon those in charge of the queen loyally to de- 
fend her and her rights, and then went onward to 
meet — what ? 

** See ! ^ he said nervously to the lord who rode 
at his right hand, *' what means this gaping 
crowd ? List ! do you hear one word of blessing 
from among them ? "" 

" Not one ! '^ quoth the lord. 

All upon a summer's day they reached St. 
Edmondsbury, and, behold! the warrior maids 
were there before them with an army so out- 
numbering theirs that no thought of battle 
entered Northumberland's quaking heart. 

With all speed he despatched a letter to 
London, imploring aid, and, while he waited, 
those trusted dukes and lords who were so gal- 
lantly defending Queen Jane took the oppor- 
tunity to slip their own bolts and bars, and make 
for freedom and less exalted ambitions. 

While my Lord of Northumberland hesitated, 
with his coward heart sore distressed, news reached 
him that Mary had been proclaimed queen ; that 
the fleet sent to Yarmouth to detain her, should 
she try to escape, had gone over to her side, and 
were now most loyally attaching themselves to 
her cause. 

What was left for the proud lord to do ? He 
forgot the pale little queen in the gloomy Tower, 
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who, by his avarice, had given up the fair king- 
dom of love which had been hers, and was even 
then waiting to €uscend the throne while the 
heavy crown bore her down. My Lord of Nor- 
thumberland forgot everything but his craven fear 
of personal harm. So, straightway he journeyed 
back to Cambridge, and there indeed the rumor 
was confirmed. London, yes: even the guards 
of the Tower had espoused Mary''s cause, and he, 
the great lord, was cautioned not to come within 
six miles of London, or the troops which he had 
fondly thought were his own would fight against 
him. 

Oh, the bitterness and disgrace ! 

Gone was his glory and power all in a summer 
day! 

What was he ? Nothing ! nothing ! He, the 
power that for so long had stood behind the 
throne ! 

There was just one thing remaining for him to 
try. Right joyously he ran through the streets 
of Cambridge, tossing his cap in the air, proclaim- 
ing his loyalty to Mary, and showing every sign 
of rejoicing. 

The army surrounding the lord scattered like 
frightened sheep when they beheld their leader's 
alarm ; each man went where his fancy or necessity 
took him, but Northumberland was not so lucky. 
For all his sudden conversion, he was not trusted. 
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The Mayor of Cambridge, shaking with new 
courage and old fear, laid hands of authority 
upon the once mighty Northumberland, and in- 
sisted that he should bide where he was until 
orders should come from London. 

Downcast and wretched was Northumberland. 
He, who had so lightly taken life and liberty from 
others, did stagger when a Uke danger faced him. 
He became most humble, and almost servile to 
the good Mayor ; and that personage strutted 
grandly at his own daring. 

Then letters came from London. 

All the army was ordered to disperse, and those 
of them who had not already done so, hastened to 
comply with the command. 

For a moment hope came to the lord in his 
prison-house. 

If aU were to depart, that included him. Glad 
enough was he now to be reckoned with the horde. 
Those in charge of him could not see but that he 
was included, and for a night my lord breathed 
the free air while he made ready to depart. But 
at daybreak came the Lord of Arundel, all booted 
and spurred, and right into Northumberland'*s bed- 
chamber he strode, without begging leave, and 
then and there informed him that, even as he had 
been great in his day of power, so was he great 
in his day of misfortune. Others were free to go 
whither they chose, but he was different from 
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them, more to be feared ; the country was safer 
with him a prisoner than while he remained a finee 
subject, so the key must turn upon him again. 

Northumberhmd became at once a whimpering 
beggar. He pleaded for mercy fix>m any source 
whaterer. He would become a convert to the 
Catholic religion; he would join the company 
that was to bring Queen Mary up to London ; on 
his knees would he swear allegiance to the crown. 
He was no worse than others ; surely he deserved 
no greater punishment. 

But the locks were turned upon the suppliant 
lord ; he was left alone with his thoughts to keep 
him company unta such time as he was set free 
to go before a higher judge than any in Maiy^s 
realnu 
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GOD SAVE QUEEN MARY 

GAD ! " cried my lady, gazing from 
her chamber in Somerset House, 
"the world seems to have gone 
mad over my sister Mary. Now 
who would have thought she could arouse such 
enthusiasm?'' A little sigh fluttered out upon 
the summer air. 

Since Northumberland's downfall at Cambridge 
Mary had returned to Framlingham. She felt 
comparatively sure of her position, but it was as 
well to be near the sea in case the people changed 
their minds, and took to shouting for another. 

My lady had not accompanied her sister, but had 
tarried in quiet near London, until upon a certain 
July day she had heard that Mary was to be 
brought up to London by her loyal subjects, and 
in case the report was true, she, the queen's sister, 
was in no mood to lie hidden longer. If she could 
not wear the crown herself, my lady meant always 
to be as dose to the throne as possible. So she 
had come up to Somerset House to be near the 
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centre of action. And indeed, the commotion 
below, as she looked from her window, stirred her 
strangely. 

The air was full of rumors, and even from her 
trusted companions my lady gathered so many 
diverse reports of the great doings that she found 
herself in sore perplexity. 

" The crowds are filling the streets ! '^ she mused, 
"and belike they are in high spirits. Hither, 
Nan ! ^ she called to one of her ladies, who was 
bustling about the room, doing little, but causing 
much noise in the doing of it ; " why fio you not 
talk much, and tell me the gossip ? ^ 

" Your ladyship desired me to hold my tongue 
not five mmutes since.'' 

" Then loose it now, I pray you, for my mood 
for silence is past. What say the gentlemen in 
attendance, do they bring the queen, my sister, up 
to London ? ^ 

"Aye, and they do, your Grace!'' the little 
lady seemed bursting with gossip, now that speech 
was possible. 

" I bid you tell me everything you have heard," 
commanded Elizabeth; "as I live, I feel like a 
ghost coming back to the haunts of men. From 
the confusion of many tongues \ is little of the 
real feeling of the people I have gathered. Now, 
Nan, sit you here in the window-seat, and while 
we watch the show below, tell me what has oc- 
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curred while I have been faring afar, and you 
have tarried here.'' 

The two girls sank down upon the cushions, and 
Nan biu:st forth : ** Such doings, your Grace, the 
world has never seen in my time.'' 

"The world saw a thing or two before your 
time. Nan," laughed my lady; "but go on, I 
swear I believe you, for the crowd looks as if it 
had gone through something." 

** Well, your ladyship, it was ten days ago that 
Queen Mary — God save her Majesty — " 

" Belike you are a good Catholic," broke in my 
lady, with a smile. 

" I have been converted, your Grace, within the 
week," blushed Nan. 

" So soon ? " sneered Elizabeth, under her smile, 
" Well, 't were better to be on the safe side. Go 



on : 



" I think I was saying the queen was proclaimed 
ten days ago," faltered little Nan, who, under the 
fire of Elizabeth's eye, was oddly embarrassed. 

" You were calling upon God to save her Maj- 
esty," interrupted my lady. " Her Majesty may 
need saving from many evils, so your thoughtful- 
ness should not be overlooked. Believing, there- 
fore, that God has hearkened to you, proceed, I 
pray you, to the proclamation." 

" The people went mad as the words were read," 
Nan continued ; " I donned a servant's livery, and 
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went out upon the streets. I would not have 
missed being one of the throng that day for my 
hope of a new gown. The air was full of caps, as 
the men tossed them aloft. Little cared any one 
whether he got his own cap or not ; he seized the 
one nearest him, and tossed it again. And such 
shouting, your Grace ! as Heaven hears me, I was 
obliged to clap my hands over my ears, or the 
chances are that I would have been deaf. People 
threw money from the windows ; I caught some 
myself; and the bonfires, my lady, they were with- 
out number, and made hotter a day none too cooL 
The bells clanged, and the people sang, and the 
masses elbowed each other, till ^t was as much as 
one^s life was worth to be among them. 

" Being carried willy-nilly by the mob, I found 
myself near the Tower, and, as I gazed about, I 
saw the crowd in front of me pointing and jeer- 
ing ; and then, your Grace — ^ Nan's voice grew 
husky with excitement — "I saw his Highness, the 
new Duke of Suffolk ! Close at his heels came 
others of his followers, and I thought that siu^ly 
the crowd would fall upon the cowards and rend 
them. I covered my eyes, to spare myself the 
horror of such a scene, but, as I peeped through 
my fingers, — I swear I speak truly, — the duke 
was shouting not for Lady Jane Dudley, but 
Queen Mary, your Grace ! He looked as if he 
would burst with his exertions. My fingers itched, 
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then, my lady, to scratch my lord's eyes out, for I 
thought of his poor daughter, my Lady Dudley, 
who, by the wrong of others, is eating her heart 
out in misery, they do say, within the gloom of 
the Tower ! " 

" Careful, Nan ! ^ cautioned Elizabeth, " for a 
good Catholic and a loyal subject of her Majesty 
the Queen, you are pitying too publicly the usurper, 
Jane Dudley." 

"My lady,'' quivered Nan, **all true hearts 
must ache for Jane Dudley, be they Catholic or 
Protestant ; and I am sure when the queen comes 
into London she will free at once that gentle pris- 
oner, who, they do say, pines ever for the quiet of 
her home and the love of her young lord." 

" Does my Lord Dudley share his wife's confine- 
ment. Nan ? " In Elizabeth's eyes there were tears, 
but the eyes were turned away. 

" He shares it, my lady, but apart. T is said 
that Jane Dudley has leave to walk in the gardens, 
but Lord Dudley fares not so well." 

"Tis limited justice," sighed my lady. 

" Aye, and it is, your Grace ! " There was a 
sob in Nan's voice. " They do say," Nan went on, 
controlling herself, " that the very day the proc- 
lamation was made, divers lords abiding at the 
time in Cambridge, keeping an eye upon his lord- 
ship of Northumberland, did ride to PVamlingham, 
to announce the proclamation to her Grace the 
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queen. T is rumored that Northumberland him- 
self wais of the party.'' 

" Gad I ^ laughed my lady, " that would seem 
too huge a joke upon his Grace. To fight against 
the queen one day and then kneel humbly to her 
the next would seem a farce indeed." 

**My Lord of Northumberland," smiled Nan, 
"has become the most graceful of kneelers, my 
lady, — he kneels to all, without discrimination. 
Belike he is practising for the confessional ; I have 
heard his lordship is to accept the faith." 

" 'Tis like his lordship so to do," sneered Eliz- 
abeth ; ** I never heard that Northumberland hes- 
itated at accepting anything that added to his 
safety." 

Nan turned crimson, but my lady heeded her 
not ; she was thinking of the lonely little usurper 
in the Tower, who by this same lord's greed was 
made to suffer such sad loss. 

" Since the twenty-fourth of July," Nan babbled 
on, ^' six men on horseback, all beautifully decked 
out like soldiers in very truth, have waited upon 
Sir Thomas Tresham. They say that these gentle- 
men are among those chosen to guard her sacred 
Majesty up to London. I have kept my eye on 
this guard, for when they depart, belike great 
times are at hand." 

" Not so long need you wait, Nan," laughed my 
lady ; " never long in ignorance am I. To-morrow 
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we sally forth to meet the queen. Arrangements 
are all made. I shall drive through Cheapside to 
greet her Majesty ; 't is fitting that I should be 
among the first to bid my sister and sovereign 
welcome.'' 

" Have I your Grace's permission to be one of 
the party ? " fluttered Nan, agog at the thought 
of all the excitement and splendor. 

**That you have!" my lady rejoined; "as 
large a following as I can have, will please me 
mightily. Go you, Nan, and set the others in a 
flutter." 

My lady's following was a goodly one, and very 
splendid did her Grace appear, as she drove 
through Cheapside on that brilliant August day 
to meet her sister Mary. When the two noble 
companies met, very loyally and regally did Eliza- 
beth take her place behind her sister, and so they 
came into London town. 

Mary's face was almost radiant with triumph. 
Doubt and distrust fled for the moment; the 
world, her world, seemed to lie before her. Never 
had she tasted power, but the past few weeks had 
made her surer of herself and her future. She 
would go slowly, but she would have her way. 
The past should be blotted out. She would win 
her subjects if she could ; if not — 

The queen, in her golden chariot, smiled her 
rare smile, and those who caught sight of it for- 
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got how warm the sunlight was, for it seemed as 
if a cloud had passed. 

In Elizabeth's chariot, which was silver covered, 
sat good Anne Cleves. TT was a late day for her 
to share in the splendors surrounding an English 
queen; but since she had become a Catholic, 
Mary had espoused her cause, and wished to 
honor her. 

My lady, remembering old days, sighed and 
smiled as she gazed into plain Anne's face, as she 
sat facing her in the chariot. 

" It seems a mighty force was needed to bring 
my sister up to court,'' queried EUzabeth, strain- 
ing her eyes right and left to look upon the 
company. 

" Aye," returned Anne, dryly ; " Lord Arundel 
estimates that the whole number is ten thousand." 

^^ Gad ! does this mean honor or dire neces- 
sity ? " said my lady. 

" Who knows ? " sighed Anne. 

" Look ! " cried Elizabeth, " the queen's car- 
riage is halting ; now what is the meaning of that ? 
They have stopped before a stand," she went on 
merrily, shading her eyes from the glare. Then, 
as her own carriage drew near and paused, she 
saw the meaning of it all. "The people have 
erected a platform," she exclaimed; "and see, 
Anne, it is crowded with poor children ! Ah, 
the innocents! Can you see their faces, Anne? 
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They shine forth like flowers under the sun^s 
rays. 

" List ! One of them is reading. God bless 
the precious ! Oh, were I the queen, I would 
make glad their hearts this day. Can you catch 
a word ? " 

Anne shook her head. 

" See ! ^ my lady went on, her bright eyes 
overflowing with tenderness, as she watched the 
scene, ^^ the little lassie is nodding and beaming 
upon the queen, — and the queen? As God 
hears me, Anne, the queen is turning away from 
that little one; she is scorning those innocent, 
welcoming words ! T is a bad omen for her to 
spurn so pure and gentle a thing. See ! she has 
ordered the company to proceed, and the poor 
little waifs are saddened ; this has meant so much 
to them. I will try to salve their wounded feel- 
ings ; here, Anne, bow and smile ! Toss flowers 
to them I '' 

The rows of disappointed faces on the stand 
changed to merriment, as my lady nodded and 
waved her hands. 

" Long live her Grace, Elizabeth ! ^ piped the 
shrill childish voices ; and so shouting, they for- 
got their cry of " Long live the queen ! "" 

Mary heard, and her uplifted heart sank. All 
the fire and half-beauty fled from her features. 
The sullen look returned to the dull eyes, and 
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the flush of excitement gave place to the sallow 
tone that was habitual. 

Compared with her brilliant young sister, she 
looked old and haggard, and the bitterness came 
back to her soul. So, with drooping courage, 
she went up to take possession of what was her 
own at last. 

As they neared the Tower, a great peal from 
the guns rent the air. At the Tower gate the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Courtney, the 
Bishop of Winchester, and Lady Somerset met her 
Grace the queen. Very humbly they knelt and 
kissed her hand, and the deed touched her cold 
heart. 

"I come to the Tower,'' she smiled, as she 
returned their salute ; " are you, then, my prison- 
ers ? If so, for your loyalty I will honor you." 
And, indeed, before many days she made Lord 
Courtney Earl of Devonshire. 
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SHE WHO WAS ONCE A QUEEN 

AH me, ten days was I a queen, yet 
glad enough was I to lay aside the 
crown. The diadem did pierce me 
like a thorn, and happy am I to be 
released from all the weiary state.'' 

Little Jane, within her prison-house, sighed, 
then smiled and sighed again. ^^ Methinks, now 
that my cousin Mary has her own, she might give 
thought and time enough to turn the key that 
keeps me from my own.'' 

She paused; the stillness made her shudder. 
What was the great, busy life of London doing? 
Why did no echo of the seething tumult surround- 
ing the new queen reach her, who sat so forlorn 
and homesick within the sombre Tower? 

Why should they detain her ? She longed only 
for home and freedom ; why this delay ? 

" I wonder," with a pitiful catch in her voice, 
" if they have all forgotten me ? Even my father 
and mother have gone from out the Tower, and 
they come not back again to set me free ; they who 
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bade me leave my freedom ! Oh, if I could only 
hear what is going on ! Jacobs ! " 

** My lady ! '^ An elderly woman had entered 
the apartment, and little Jane turned to her 
eagerly. 

"I am lonely, Jacobs; pray tell me, is there 
news from without ? Do you hear aught of the 
queen or the Lady Elizabeth ? '^ 

The serving- woman shook her head. **Nay, 
your ladyship, 't is as if the world had passed on 
and left us in this dull place.'' 

"I am over young, Jacobs, to be forgotten. 
Pray tell me if my husband, Lord Guilford, fares 
well ? He alone shares my imprisonment.'" 

*^ Master Partridge has just told my man, your 
ladyship, that as much leniency is shown Lord 
Dudley as is possible ; he has the freedom of the 
leads near his windows.'' 

" Poor love ! " murmured little Jane, going to 
the casement and peering out into the gloom. 
" Have they so fettered your dear limbs that only 
so far you can go, and no farther ? Ah, sweet- 
heart, for the empty glory of a throne we gave up 
much." The fair head was pressed against the 
glass, and the tender lips quivered. "Jacobs!" 

« Yes, my lady." 

" I have a fancy to dine with Partridge to-night. 
Think you that he would grant the favor ? " 

'*My lady!" Jacobs threw up her hands. 
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Prison locks could not change her belief in the 
divine rights of royalty. 

** Oh, I know,'' smiled Jane, *^ time was when I 
conferred the greatest favor by requesting one 
to dine with me, but times are changed. The 
shadows haunt me to-night. I would choke were 
I to eat alone ; I bid you, as you love me, Jacobs, 
go ask my keeper and friend if he will save me 
from myself by permitting me to share his meal." 
With bowed head Jacobs left the room. What 
request of her beloved mistress would she disre- 
gard? But, indeed, times were changed. 

She was soon back with the warden by her side. 

"'Tis a strange request, your ladyship, that 
Jacobs brings. We are not meet companions for 
the Lady Dudley's board." 

** Good Partridge, Lady Dudley has no board, 
and those who by blood should be her com- 
panions have left her to her sad fate. I humbly 
beg you, who are friends of darker days, to spare 
me the anguish of my bitter fears, by giving me 
your company." 

"I beseech you, my lady, not to lose heart. 
After the coronation, the queen will give heed to 
your miserable condition, and brighter days will 
come." 

"I know not, Partridge. This place fills me 
with apprehension." 

There was a pause, then Partridge said ; "There 
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is a guest dining with me to-night, your ladyship. 
Not utterly unworthy of your notice is he ; one 
Rowland Lea by name, and, if it please you to 
so honor us, we will share alike below stairs.^ 

^ Grood Partridge, and it does please me might- 
ily. €k), Jacobs, prepare a toilet for me worthy 
of the notice of these friends of adversity.'' 

The girlish face grew brighter at the thought 
of change. Suddenly Lady Jane went dose to 
Partridge and whispered: **Is it within your 
power, good friend, to bid my husband join us, 
just for this once?'' 

** It grieves me deeply, your ladyship, to refuse 
any request you proffer ; but it is not within my 
power, as warden, to permit what I, as the servant 
of Lady Dudley, would hasten to comply with." 
Partridge bowed humbly. 

"I pray you, good friend," murmured Lady 
Jane, placing a small trembling hand upon his 
arm, "think not again of my desire. The eti- 
quette of a prison is new to me ; 't is more rigid 
even than that at court." 

The tears shone above the brave smile. 

A little later, gowned in rich velvet and at- 
tended by Jacobs, and Jacobs' husband. Lady 
Jane entered the apartment of Partridge and his 
wife. They arose at her entrance, and their guest, 
who had but a moment before arrived, flushed with 
surprise. 
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" I knew not that so distinguished a guest as 
Lady Dudley was to be our companion.*" Lea 
smiled courteously, for the manner of the court 
clung to him. 

" ' T is as a suppliant she comes,'' smiled little 
Jane, " and by the goodness of our host. I pray 
you, be seated, good comrades,'' Jane took the seat 
pointed out to her by Partridge at the board's 
head. Unconsciously she assumed the place as 
hostess, and indeed it seemed most fitting. " If 
it please you, sirs," with her pretty smile, " put 
on your caps. Unless I feel myself as one of you, 
my joy in your society will be less." 

Lea and Partridge with but a poor grace com- 
plied with her ladyship's request. 

Then, taking her glass, little Jane drank right 
merrily to the health of all, and repeated her 
supplication that they should allow her to share 
their meal. 

During the meal, as if hungry for news of the 
outer world, she said, leaning her elbows on the 
board and glancing at Lea with her great soft eyes : 

" The Queen's Majesty is a merciful princess ; I 
beseech God she may long continue, and that he 
send His bountiful grace upon her." 

The party around the table started. Strange 
words were these to fall from the lips of her who, 
by the lack of mercy in the new queen, was lan- 
guishing in her doleful Tower. 
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But no expression of aught save gentle good- 
ness rested upon the fair face turned toward 
Lea. 

** I mind me of old days,'' Jane went on. ** My 
cousin, now the queen, was of a godly temper. 
She was never dealt justly by, as God hears me ; 
I trust that now she will prove to all that her 
godliness was deep and true and merciful.'' 

Jacobs lowered her head, and a silence followed. 
Then,— 

" I pray you, have they mass in London ? The 
queen was ever a rigid Catholic." 

" In some places," answered Lea. 

"Sudden conversions, like the late Earl of 
Northumberland's, will doubtless follow," a faint 
sneer rested on the girlish mouth. " My mind 
runs not to cruelty," she said, " but if ever a man 
met his just fate, 't was my lord. By his greed 
and selfishness he has brought many to disgrace, 
and though he was the father of my lord and 
husband, I cannot find it in my heart to forgive 
him." 

" Your ladyship has cause to think bitterly," 
said Partridge ; " my lord did use too mercilessly 
his power ; but he knew it at the end, and con- 
fessed the same before men, beseeching leniency 
for them he had wronged." 

A shadow fell upon Jane's face. 

*' When the warmth of the free sunlight shines 
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upon me,'' she sighed, " I may find it in my heart 
to forgive. Hardness has never been my crying 
sin, but I know not myself. I am young in 
years, and life is sweet, but I would not cry for 
mercy of my queen by foregoing my principles ; 
nor would my cousin, as I know her, exact such 
false penitence. The Princess Mary was ever 
plain and honest, and the queen, I trust, shames 
not the princess. Northumberland could hardly 
hope for favor by feigning sham conversion.'' 

" He did, your ladyship." Lea gazed into the 
sweet, questioning face. 

"Then," she smiled, "I fancy that my lord's 
greatness was but a thin mantle. I would that I 
had known him better that day at Zion House 
when he besought me so fervently to consider 
the Reformation, and all that it meant ; then all 
too weakly I laid down my happiness for the 
burden of a heavy crown." 

There were tears in the eyes of the women, and 
the men dropped their gaze from the young, suf- 
fering face. 

*' Master Lea," Lady Jane continued, " does my 
cousin, the Lady Elizabeth, bide with the queen, 
her sister ? " 

"She does, your ladyship, and a rarer beauty 
the court has not seen for many a day." 

Lea sought, by this new thought, to turn the 
conversation in cheerier channels. 
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"And do you know, good friend, when the 
coronation is like to be ? '^ 

" T is rumored, about the end of September, 
my lady.'' 

** And will the queen come to the Tower for 
the event?'' There was a childish yearning in 
the question. 

" Without doubt, my lady," Lea replied. 

" Then," with a soft little laugh, " I think I 
see it all. 'T was ever the part of my cousin, the 
Lady Elizabeth, to plan pretty scenes. I doubt 
not but that, upon the coronation day, my 
cousin, the queen, at the Lady Ehzabeth's wish, 
as well as her own, will show favor to my Lord 
Guilford Dudley and me by publicly opening our 
doors. 'T would be a great scene, and one to 
delight my cousin's heart," laughed Jane. 

" God grant it, my lady ! " murmured the 
company ; but the joyous smile rested alone upon 
her little ladyship's lips. 

" Oh, I warrant," she rippled on, " that this 
is the plan. 'Tis so like the Lady Elizabeth 
that I wonder the thought did not occur before. 
No longer will I languish in doubt, good Part- 
ridge. Most willingly will I await the pleasure 
of my queen ! " ^ 

Soon after the dinner-party broke up. Lady 
Dudley, with a new look of hope upon her gentle 

1 This scene is historical. 
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face, was escorted to her Tower room, while Lea 
went back to the troubled life of London, which 
was already pulsing with fear at rumors and 
veiled commands that were floating about. 

Now, upon the last of September, the queen 
came to the Tower for her coronation. 

Her sister Elizabeth was with her, and the con- 
trast between the two was the gossip of the day. 

All the old bitterness had come back to Mary's 
face. The flush of triumph had been short-lived. 

If whispers from court had made the populace 
imeasy, none the less had the people's whispers 
stirred the queen. She distrusted every one ; most 
of all, perhaps, the beautiful sister by her side. 

" I will put every one, everything, beneath my 
feet,*" she thought, " that dares to stand between 
me and my power.'' And the intention became 
fixed upon the sallow face ; while my little lady 
smiled her slow smile, and very humbly did homage 
to the new queen, realizing, as she scanned the 
cruel face, that only in that way could she hope 
for favor. 

The queen rode in a chariot covered with golden 
tissue. Her gown was of blue velvet, lined with 
snow-white ermine. So heavy was the circlet 
round her head with precious stones that again 
and again was she forced to hold it in place. This 
gave the queen such an undignified air that Eliz- 
abeth, riding behind in her chariot covered with 
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silver tissue, was feign to crack, with Anne of 
Cleves, who rode facing her, a most unsisterly joke. 
" I pray you, good Anne, look at her Majesty, 
with the diadem cocked over one eye, as true as I 
speak, she seems more like an effigy of Bacchus 
than England's queen.*" 

" I beseech you, Bess,'' smiled Anne, in spite of 
herself, for a joke was always a joke to her, did 
the sun shine or not, **I beseech you, be over 
careful with yom* tongue. This is going to be 
no reign of mirth and joy ; and a side glance at 
her Majesty Queen Mary will soon be regarded as 
high treason. I know the signs. I have not lived 
in vain." 

"God knows you have not, good Anne, but 
Mary is your fnend." 

" And I am yours, Bess. Hark ! ^ 

A volley of shots from the Tower shook the 
air. 

Little Jane in her prison-room heard the peal, 
and her heart rose at the sound. 

"Jacobs!" she cried, "what think you of 
that ? " 

The gentle woman, standing near by, made 
answer: "Your ladyship, 'tis to announce the 
queen's approach." 

*^ How long, good friend, do you think it will 
be before I am free ? " Oh, the world of home- 
sick longing in the faint, girlish voice. 
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*' By the mercy of God and the queen, I trust 
before long, my lady ! '' Jacobs could not hide 
her tears. 

"And my gown, Jacobs, how does it become 
me ? I am most woful thin ! ^ 

" Your ladyship never looked more beautiful.*" 

" Fie, Jacobs, your compliments are meant well ; 
but what think you my Lord Guilford would 
say?'' 

" Surely, my lady, words would be useless things 
on Lord Dudley's lips were he to see you now." 

" True, true ! ^ smiled little Jane, with the 
dream-light in her eyes, "love needs no idle 
speech, and it covers all weakness. Go, Jacobs, 
I implore you, and ask good Partridge if my 
cousin is crowned to-day? I scarce can refrain 
my joy. Think of freedom again! And the 
open skies, and the stir of young, living things ! 
Oh, my heart bursts with anticipation. What is 
a kingdom's throne to the world of life and love ? 
Hasten, Jacobs, and bring me the glad news." 

It was not until the next day that the queen 
came, by water, to the Tower. So great an event 
could not be hidden from the lonely prisoners, and 
little Jane was no longer in doubt. She knew 
that the queen had arrived with her great and 
noble company. She knew that the Lady Ehza- 
beth was with them ; but the hours dragged on, 
and no one came to set her free, or summon her 
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to take part in the wonderful scene which she had 
trustingly imagined was going to take place. Her 
heart grew sick with dread and disappointment. 

Had they forgotten ? 

Oh, no ! Many things of grave import had to 
be performed. Did she not know, she who had 
been herself a queen for ten summer days? The 
wan smile retiumed. After the ceremonies they 
would come ! 

Mary should see her kneel and vow allegiance. 
She herself would explain why she had done the 
wrong which others had made for the moment 
seem like virtue. 

Mary would forgive, when she understood how 
glad she was to be just little Jane again. And 
Elizabeth! How the thought of my lady dis- 
pelled the gloom ! How strong and brave was 
dear Bess, with her wonderful wit and her merry 
tongue ! Surely she was longing to set the captive 
cousin free. Bess, who so loved liberty herself! 

The afternoon sim was waning. The damp 
shadows drew closer among the Tower crannies. 
Still little Jane waited. 

Suddenly the door was opened by an imseen 
hand, and, gUding in from the outer gloom, came 
— my lady ! Her finger was raised in caution, 
and a wild, hunted look filled her eyes. 

" Little Jane ! ^ she moaned, ** where are you, 
dear heart ? '' 
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Too frightened to move, Jane stood near the 
casement, clinging to the heavy drapery for 
support. 

After a moment Elizabeth saw her and ran 
to her side. She took her in her arms and crooned 
over her as a mother might have done. *' Only 
a moment, sweetheart,'' she quivered ; ** but oh, 
dear love, how white and thin you have grown 
while I was far away ! " 

" Bess ! '^ Jane's voice sounded distant and cold, 
" have you come to set me free ? " 

"No." My lady dropped to her knees and 
grasped her cousin's hand. 

A moment, fraught with agony, followed, while 
those two girls of Tudor stock faced the stem 
futm^ with clear, unfaltering eyes. Too well 
they knew the dangers of a court not to realize 
the deadly peril. 

" What means the queen to do with me ? " 
Jane asked at length, while she caressed the 
ruddy hair pressed against her. In that awful 
hour her blood came to her rescue, and she 
faltered not. 

" Sweetheart, 't is breathed that the council will 
bring you to trial." My lady shook with emotion 
as she knelt before that slim, undaimted girl. 

" For what, Bess ? " 

" Upon a charge of treason, little one, but, 
mind you, 't is only hearsay as yet." 
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"Seek not to comfort me, dear Bess,'' sighed 
Jane ; and, looking over the golden head into the 
gathering gloom, she seemed to see all the empty 
future. " I dreamed, but now am I awake. So 
used you to wake me, dear love, in the old happy 
days. Do you remember, Bess, how you bestirred 
me oft at daybreak, that I might learn my task ? 
I see the hard task before me now, dear ; I go to 
the doing of it. I, so young, and as God hears 
me, so innocent of this foul charge, must learn to 
die ! Ah, Bess, I gave up more when they did 
crown me ; for now, if I go out of life, I go not 
alone. He, my own dear love, will go also, and 
beyond these troubled wakings and sleepings we 
shall love without fear.'' She spoke as a seer, 
that fair little maid, and my lady at her feet 
gazed in amaze. 

" Speak not so, dear Jane," she whispered. " I 
dared not deceive you : I felt I must tell you 
the rumor; but I will urge with what power 
I have, and mercy may still move the queen." 

** Bess, think you, in your heart, that I dare 
hope ? " 

My lady dropped her wide, fear-filled eyes. 

" I dare not say ! " she moaned ; and the 
whisper joined the myriads, which filled the Tower 
memories. 

" Sweet Bess," little Jane had become the com- 
forter now, "this place is but an echo of the 
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past and a prophecy of the future. They who 
have gone before have left theur impress, and 
that helps me to follow on. Tis a place of 
ghosts and visions. They come to warn and 
comfort me. As others went, so can I go, and 
from here will I step out into the glory, mitouched 
by earthly sin. I shall not fear, believe me. 
Kiss me, sweet cousin ; ever true have you been to 
me. Never truer than now, when you come to bid 
me cease to hope. One less merciful than you 
could have wrought upon me more harshly.'' 

The cousins were clinging together, Elizabeth's 
sobs the only sound in the dull silence. 

"My Lady Elizabeth!" Twas Partridge's 
voice from out the gloom of the doorway ; " hasten, 
my lady, or your absence will be noted. 'Tis 
six of the clock, and the Queen's Majesty is leav- 
ing for the church." 

For a moment there was silence in that prison- 
room, then, in a voice strange, because of its new 
coiu-age, little Jane said : " Farewell, dear Bess, 
let not my fate mar your brilliant life. I would 
seem an unworthy fiiend did I, in passing, draw 
you back." 

** Farewell !" breathed my lady, as, with bowed 
head, she left the dreary room. " Farewell, faxe- 
weU, my cousin Jane, fareweU ! " 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 

AT THE COUKT OF THE QUEEN 

HAVE I your Majesty's permission to 
be seated ? ^ The mock reverence in 
my lady's tone would have been 
noticed by any one less engrossed 
than the queen. 

She was pacing up and down the rich chamber, 
a troubled look upon her face and an impatient 
tone in her sharp voice, as she said : ^^ Oh, be 
seated, Bess, an it please you ; and now tell me 
this tale you are so biursting to impart.*" 

Taking advantage of the permission, Elizabeth 
dropped in a deep chair, and, clasping her hands 
before her, fixed her eyes upon her sister's face. 

My lady always gauged her conversation by 
the expression of that thin, nervous countenance. 
She had learned when to stop, and how far to go, 
and much depended upon her ability to read 
aright. 

" As your Grace may know. Partridge's wife is 
ill in the Tower, and I went to carry fruit to her." 
Elizabeth did not state that because of the 
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goodness Partridge and his wife had shown to 
Kttle Jane, she was their friend forever. 

Mary let the words pass with an absent nod. 

" And then,'' my lady went on, " I stopped to 
see the animals ; they are b, great resource to them 
who, by your gracious favor, have partial liberty. 
The lions that our father did place there are 
doing finely, and are held in superstitious regard 
by the inmates. They beheve, should any harm 
befall these beasts, it would signify disaster to 
the Tudors ! '' 

" Your tale waxes dull,'' said Mary, stopping in 
her walk ; " is it for such nursery babble that I 
have left my state business? The Tower is a 
strange pleasure-ground for a princess who is at 
liberty" — there was a sneer in the queen's voice, 
— "to choose her pleasure places. I advise you, 
as a sister and a sovereign, to look higher than 
that castle to bestow your gracious presence and 
your bounty." 

My lady ignored the sneer, and proceeded 
calmly, still eyeing the sharp face of her sister. 

" "T was while I was looking at the beasts, your 
Grace, that I noticed a young man near by. He 
had a book in his hand, and a nobler face it has 
never been my privilege to see, than the one which 
bent above the pages." 

"Must seek your gallants within the Tower, 
Be^s?" laughed Mary, grimly ; " it bespeaks poverty 
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at court, or" — with a slow break — " a mistaken 
estimate of the charms of my Princess Elizabeth." 

My lady flushed hotly. 

"As your Highness knows," she rejoined, "I 
await the example of my sister, the queen, in 
marriage, as in all else." 

TT was her Majesty^s turn to color now, and she 
did it with no good grace. 

^MVoceed ! " she commanded, and resiuned her 
restless walk. 

" I asked Partridge the name of the man ; ^tis 
Courteney, your Grace, and a prisoner by order of 
our father." 

"Oiu: father?" Mary halted; "and you say 
a young man P What crime did he commit that 
so long he has endured imprisonment without 
trial?" 

"T?is the saddest tale my ears have heard for 
many a day, sister. I did speak to the young 
man himself; and, I pray you, believe me, I did 
so as much for your good heart as for my own curi- 
osity. I believe, once the wrong is known to you, 
the undoing of it will not linger." 

"I wish to be merciful, where mercy is merited," 
mused the queen, and she sighed wearily. 

My lady thought of little Jane, and the color 
fled from her face. 

"'Tis not easy always to be able to grant 
mercy," Mary continued. " ' T is no light matter 
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this, of being queen. Ofttimes, where my heart 
goes, my wisdom forbids. Mercy should not 
always ^awfrom the throne ; too often is it sadly 
needed there.*" 

My lady raised her eyes to the sallow face. 
There were moments when the old child-love and 
sympathy for the plain sister moved her yet. 

"Truly you' speak,'' she faltered; "I mind me 
long ago that one of my father's queens bade me 
remember that too heavily the crown rested upon 
a woman's head. Remembering your burden, 
sister, I bring you this tale of wrong, for in the 
showing of mercy, shall you reap happiness." 

" Go on, Bess." 

**Well, this Courteney has done no wrong 
indeed, no charge is brought against him except 
that he is the son of one who, for political reasons, 
did incur our father's wrath. This boy wa^ 
taken from his home when but twelve years of age, 
and since then has known no love or liberty but 
those which flourish within the Tower walls." 

"'Tis most amazing!" the queen exclaimed; 
"and how old is this prisoner now?" 

** Twenty-six, your Grace. 'Twas a trick of 
our father's to niake the innocent sufier for the 
guilty," said my lady, bitterly. "Do you re- 
member Bamaby Fitz Patrick when first he came 
to court for his father's offence?" 

" Aye. But blood will tell. Since our brother's 
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death this same Bamaby is giving much trouble. 
TTwas but a night or so ago he fell upon a priest, 
and would have beaten him sore but for the 
interference of a guard. The lad is in irons now, 
but I know not what to do with him.*" 

"I pray you, send him home to Ireland!'' 
pleaded my lady. ^^ His mission here is done.'' 

" Can I trust him ? " Mary's voice sank. 

" I will stand for him," EUzabeth repUed, and 
a mist rose to her blue eyes. 

*^ But this other hostage," the queen went on, 
/' will he not take vengeance upon the house that 
so bitterly has wronged him P He must be a sad 
fool, having missed the years of learning. May- 
hap during those empty years he has but educated 
himself to hate." 

My lady bent forward at this, and raised her 
finger to point her remark. 

" That is where your Majesty en-s in imagina- 
tion. This same Coiuteney is a rare scholar, 
with manners of a courtier: A more charming 
gallant kneels not before your Highness than this 
innocent sufferer for a father^s errors." 

** You cmiaze me ! " Mary stood before her 
sister, her face £ull of interest. ** And if this be 
true, we have material for a knight indeed. Full 
of learning, you say, and untouched by court in- 
trigue. Having no hatred in so noble a heart, 
there is place for gratitude ; and if we win this 
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gentleman to our side, he may stand for us when 
troubles arise." 

" Your Majesty's instinct is marvellous ! "^ cried 
my lady, jumping to her feet and clapping her 
hands. **T?is so I reasoned myself, and God 
knows there are none too many loyal hearts near 
ariy throne. I pray your Grace to remember this 
good turn I have done, should all result well.'' 

And so in due time young Courteney was re- 
leased from the Tower, and, by the queen's com- 
mand, came to court, that her Highness might \ 
gaze upon this marvel of wisdom, who knew no 
hate toward them who had bitterly wronged 
him. 

When first the glory of freedom and court favor 
shone upon Courteney, he required all his native 
nobility to help him on his way. 

He was, indeed, untouched by hatred and in- 
trigue, and became a prime favorite at once, from 
the queen to the meanest lordling at court. But, 
for all his book learning, young Courteney was 
not wise; he gave homage where, to his simple 
mind, homage was due, and it was my lady, and 
not the queen, to whom he bowed in heart 
reverence. 

Mary bestowed land upon him and a goodly 
title. He thanked her in true appreciation, but 
he kept his eyes upon the Princess Elizabeth. 

This stirred her Majesty the Queen to a most 
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undignified degree. Was there not one heart in 
all the world that she could win for her very own ? 
She dared not have Elizabeth away from her 
personal observation, but with her near, who ever 
looked at the queen ? 

Oh, the uselessness of ever trjdng to be loved 
and worshipped for herself! 

** Why seek you the Princess Elizabeth so con- 
stantly?'' she inquired of Courteney one day. 
** It is to me your reverence and duty are owed.** 

** Your Highness is unjust in that,'' Coiui«ney 
made reply. He knew no fear, and spoke as a 
child, for all his courtly demeanor. ** While your 
Grace has bestowed bountifully since your atten- 
tion has been called to my unworthy self, 't was 
her ladyship, the Princess Elizabeth, who found 
me in my prison-house, and, by the light of her 
gracious goodness, made me ter slave forever ! " 

The queen frowned. 

" Well, then. Sir Enight, we will grant that the 
Lady Elizabeth has set you free by her pleadings, 
suppose one should desire to set your feet in a 
high place in the realm, where then would your 
heart go?" 

*' Your Highness, better a prison-house and a 
free fancy than a fettered soul. 'T would be no 
freedom, my queen, were the heart restrained." 

Mary frowned bitterly. What was her dream ? 
A kingdom, so far, had not been a tempting 
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enough dowry to dazzle the world ; and, unsought, 
she went her way. Now, here was a gallant who 
should, by all rights, be at her command. She 
might raise or lower him, but his words daunted 
her. A shame filled her heart, then a madness; 
and in that mood she sent for her sister. 

** Did you plead this Lord Courteney's cause,'' 
she demanded, ^Hhat you might dangle another 
victim on your chains?" 

"As Heaven is my witness, sister,'' cried my 
lady, "I know not what you mean!" 

" Then, hearken. T is the court gossip, your 
carryings-on with the young nobles." 

" Gad ! sister, and does the Queen of England 
stoop to listen to the gossip of her court ? Better 
sport would it be to set tongues wagging than 
listening to them wag. Little time have I for aught 
but study. By your Majesty's order, the Catholic 
literature of the realm is stored in my apartments 
to the ceilings. I have called upon some of the 
young nobles to assist me in digesting this matter ; 
but if that be called carrying-on, then, your High- 
ness, I understand not the word." 

" Your light and frothy behavior, Bess, is not 
to my taste. Now tell me what you have done to 
bewitch this young Courteney? The man follows 
you like a hound." 

" Indeed, your Grace," and my lady was all hurt 
humility, " that would seem a proper attitude for 
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him, would it not ? T would not be seemly that 
he should walk beside the queen's sister. With 
all his lack of training, my lord does ever show a 
proper respect for them above him.'' 

Mary flushed under the calm gaze. 

"And suppose," she cried angrily, "that I 
should desire to place this new lord beside me, 
what then?" 

" Why, then, your Highness,'* and my lady 
raised her brows, " the queen would have a very 
good-looking young lord beside her, and doubtless 
his following of the Lady Elizabeth would cease. 
My Lord Courteney has long been used to cap- 
tivity, your Grace ; he might not chafe imder it as 
another might." 

"How dare you?" cried the queen, stamping 
her foot in rage. " Would imply that to share 
my throne would be captivity ? " 

" Share your throne ? " gasped my lady. " Is the 
queen desiroxis of sharing her throne ? Were that 
fact known, would her throne have remained 
empty ? " 

"You drive me mad!" Mary burst forth. 
"You ever stand between me and my hopes. 
At times I think the world is not large enough 
for you and me." 

For a moment the brave color fled from my 
lady's face. 

"'Tis ever my misfortune to blur the court 
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atmosphere,^ she sighed. " I pray you, sister, give 
me leave to travel to Ashbridge. I wish not to 
incur your displeasure, and,'' with a soft sigh, " I 
am very weary.'' 

"Weary? Weary of what?" cried Mary. 
"Weary of bearing the devotion of all; weary 
of playing the princess where all hearts crown 
you queen! If that be weariness, then most 
gladly would I die of it. Think of the weari- 
ness of bearing the burden of a loveless realm ! 
Think of my empty life, crowned with — what ? 
Nothing but a mocking diadem ! " 

" I pray you cease ! " exclaimed my lady, kneel- 
ing before her sister, and grasping her hand, 
"when saner moments come, you will hate me 
because of these words. 'T is ever so. We love 
not them who know our weakness. Let me go 
away. No more loyal subject exists than I, but 
my place is not here." 

**I give you permission," Mary murmured. 
"The court, at least, is not large enough for 
you and me. 'T is for you to decide about the 
world. But I warn you, no one stands between 
me and my duty as England's queen. 'T will be 
well to take that knowledge with you, my princess 
sister, to Ashbridge." 

"'Twill be my constant companion, your High- 
ness." 

Then, rising, my lady passed from the room. 
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In the corridor she encountered Courteney. He 
bent and kissed her hand. 

" I am starting upon a journey, good friend,'' 
she quivered, a sad smile flitting over her face. 

"A journey, my lady? I trust it is a short 
one ; the Court will miss the sunlight until you 
return.'' 

*^I desire not to return, Courteney," my lady 
whispered ; " and they who wish me well, will do 
best by forgetting me forever." 

Long did young Courteney look at the golden 
head bent before him, then he said, in tones 
which reached her heart : " That were impossible, 
my princess. Better the Tower's gloom, broken 
by the light of your face at times, than the 
queen's Court darkened by your absence." 

"Speak not so," sighed my lady; "such 
thoughts are harmful to us both. Live worth- 
ily, and, if I live, I shall remember that you did 
so, perhaps — a — little — for — me." 

Then she passed on, leaving Courteney gazing 
after her with a new light upon his face that 
never departed, even after the queen, enraged at 
his indifference, sent him back to his old Tower 
home. 
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A CAPTIVE PRINCESS 

NOW, Nan, it looks to me as if my 
stay in bed was to be a lengthy 
one.*" My lady spoke from the 
pillows, as she watched her deft 
little gentlewoman moving about the room. 
**The weather is so fine, too, and the hunting 
most excellent. Remember, I am ill, very ill, 
does the queen send again; and call upon all 
your lately acquired saints to bear you out in 
this lie, I command you ! ^ 

**My lady!'' little Nan blushed rosily; her 
religion, while not deep, was important, and her 
royal mistress dealt none too gently with it. 

"A rebellion, you say. Nan?'' questioned 
Elizabeth. 

"'Tis so hinted, your Grace." 

'^And my sister thinks I would be safer at 
coiui; ? The queen and I disagree. Belike I will 
take my chances here. Wyatt is a good fighter, 
when his blood is up ; the queen will soon have 
her hands full, without burdening her sisterly 
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nund with me. What is the queen^s temper. 
Nan?'' 

^Oh, mj ladj, rerj bad indeed. Hiejr do saj 
that gallawB are set np at every gate, and bonfires 
are kindled all over the kingdom. Heretics born- 
inglikediaff, and — and — ^ 

**There, there!" cried my lady, ^and her 
Grace, the good queen, desires me to come up to 
court and view this illumination and swinging! 
As Grod lives, Nan, my soul sickens in real earnest. 
No need for lies, little one; the Princess Elizabeth 
is ill, ill with loathing. Do you hear? ^ 

"Oh, what was that?'' Little Nan's &ce 
blanched, and she ran to the casement; peering 
forth into the night, she gasped : ^^ Oh, my lady ! 
the courtyard is full of men. They are hanmier- 
ing upon the door. There are hundreds of 
them." 

Elizabeth sprang from the bed. Loathing was 
not an illness which had weakened her ability for 
action to any great extent. She pressed against 
Nan, and listened to the uproar below. 

**From the queen, I swear!" she muttered, 
" and 't is ten of the clock. The indignity is past 
belief. Is the door of the chamber fastened. 
Nan?" 

"Ye-es, my lady." Poor little Nan's teeth 
were chattering, but my lady grew calmer as she 
listened. 
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^^ Now listen, Nan, when the messengers knock 
at the door, for they will knock, and soon, by 
Gad ! you are to answer calmly, and with severe 
tones, that her Grace Elizabeth is extremely ill 
and cannot travel." 

** Ye-es, ye-es, my lady ! '^ Nan was the most 
abject figure of fear one ever saw, and my lady 
laughed at the sight. 

^^ Begad ! the day is lost with such an one as you 
at the front. On to the bed. Nan; do as I com- 
mand ! List ! the messengers have gained an en- 
trance. Hear them striding through the halls! 
Quick, girl, writhe and twist as you will, for the 
moment you are the Princess of Wales.^ 

Nan tremblingly mounted the great bed, and in 
a very true anguish of soul and body sank among 
the pillows. 

A loud knock upon the door panels reduced her 
to a series of groans, and turned my lady^s laughter 
to a firm voice. 

" Who knocks ? '' 

" A messenger from court. Open, in the name 
of the queen.'' 

"Have mercy, sir!" Elizabeth's tones were 
calm and respectftil. **This is the bedchamber 
of her Highness the Princess Elizabeth." 

" Tis to her Highness we wish to speak." 

"That is impossible, sir; her Grace is this 
minute in the throes of great bodily anguish." 
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And, indeed, the figure upon the bed carried oat 
the words. 

^To whom do we speak?^ cried the voice out- 
side, impatiently. 

*^To her best friend, sir; one who wishes for 
her good." 

^The queen commands her immediate presence 
at court. Sick or well, my lady is to journey to 
London. Her Majesty^s litter is in the court- 
yard.'' 

^^Hear you, my lady?" Elizabeth spoke to 
the figure on the bed. ^^Her Grace the Queen 
has sent her own litter for you. Stop your 
groans," for Nan's terror was beyond control; 
** sick or well, you are to be carried up to court 
What say you ? " 

Nan was beyond speech, but my lady filled the 
gap. ^* She begs your merciful consideration, and 
if you will permit her but this one night's rest, 
sick or dyings she will accompany you at break 
of day." 

There was a confused hubbub in the hall; 
then a reluctant permission for a few hours' 
respite. 

The tired messengers repaired to such a repast 
and shelter as Ashbridge could offer, and my lady 
and little Nan conferred in whispers as to the next 
step. 

" Not a wink will I sleep," quoth Elizabeth ; " I 
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must look as ill as possible. If they knew me not, 
Nan, I vow you should go in my place.^ 

" God forbid ! "^ piously groaned Nan. 

"Oh, I know 'tis no child's play, little one. 
Twill take all the wit I possess to deal with my 
queenly sister now. She imagines me implicated 
in this Wyatt uprising. As if I were not too 
wise for that sort of mischief. My head wobbles 
upon my shoulders. Nan; never did it seem so 
uncertain.'' 

Then her mood changed. "Why should I 
struggle? Whatever fate has in store, that we 
are hastening on to. My place waits me ; here, 
there, what matters? Sleep, little friend; you 
played your part nobly. It is only the Princess 
Elizabeth who need tremble now." 

At daybreak the castle was astir, and, supported 
on either side by a maid, my lady descended the 
stairs and entered the litter. Ill she looked, 
indeed ; for all her brave spirit she was but a girl, 
and a life of chance and change was wearing upon 
her. 

This might be the end. Perchance Mary had 
determined that the world was not large enough 
for them both. Well, Mary had but to say the 
word. But would that word be all that was 
necessary ? See, as the litter proceeded down the 
sweet country roads, men, women, and children 
gathered to watch it pass. 
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order, at Hampton Court, a few miles above 
London. 

There, from her window, she gazed down upon 
the Thames, and hope died within her breast. 
She thought upon the narrow road so many dear 
ones had trod before, the end of which lay beyond 
the Tower gateway. 

Who knew so well as she the horrors and 
cruelties of Mary''s reign? Who knew better 
than she of the jealous hatred the queen felt for 
her? 

No ; there was no hope. The merry smile fled 
from the fair face, and returned not for many a 
day. 

She was at first permitted to retain her own 
servants and attendants, and except for the 
harrowing fear that hung over her, life would not 
have been so hard a thing. 

Faithful little Launcelot, now grown to slender 
boyhood, beguiled many a lonely hour, and pretty 
Nan brought gossip, as she could glean it, omit- 
ting always that which would add to her dear 
lady's anxiety. 

But one day Nan came not, and Launcelot tried 
to shield his mistress from the knowledge of the 
true reason. 

** Belike, she has gone down to London town,^ 
quivered the boy in explanation. " Your Grace 
knows that one must seek news, if one would know 
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it at Hampton Court ; and Mistress Nan is a great 
gossip-hunter/' 

Elizabeth went up to her little page, and took his 
trembling hands in hers. " Launcelot the Faith- 
ful,'' she whispered, "I bid you speak quite frankly 
to me ! No true love seeks refuge behind a lie, 
and a brave spirit quails not before a truth. Dear 
boy, why has Mistress Nan gone hence ? " 
• Right loyally the boy gazed up into his dear 
mistress' face, and made reply : " Your Grace^ by 
the queen's order, the present staff of servants 
and attendants is to be changed. Only I am 
left." 

My lady for one pitiful moment bowed her 
head, then she raised it grandly. "And soon," 
said she, " you will go. I see it all. 

** Alone, into the shadow, must I go; but, 
Launcelot, not alone shall I emerge from out it. A 
goodly company goes daily from our queen's court 
to a higher one. I pray that I may not dishonor 
that true and noble throng. T is fear that makes 
cowards of us all, but, God knows, I am no coward. 
Live worthily, Laimcelot, and let the future care 
for its own." 

The boy was weeping bitterly, for fiill well he 
knew that his time was short at Hampton Court, 
but he kept that secret in his gentle heart. While 
he could, he served her whom he loved very loyally, 
and then one night he slipped away, by the queen^s 
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command, leaving only the memory of his boyish 
service and devotion to cheer my lady^s solitude. 

She asked no questions of the new servants. 
Calmly, proudly, she went about her daily tasks. 
She read much, thought more, and was ever on 
the watch. 

One day, as she was walking in the palace 
gardens, an officer approached and bowed humbly 
before her. Even the queen's guards became her 
adherents, once they fell under her courteous 
charm. 

" My lady,^ said the man, " mayhap it has not 
reached the ears of your Highness, but the queen 
has decided, because of the unsettled condition 
of the kingdom, that you be this day conveyed 
by water to the Tower. The barge awaits your 
ladyship's presence at the stair foof 

For a moment the glorious light turned black, 
and my lady reeled as she stood. Then, leaning 
against a tree, she said slowly : " The queen fears 
for my safety ? I am to be taken to the Tower as 
a — as a precaution ? '' 

" I cannot say, my lady ; my orders were simply 
to convey you there.'' 

" You axe alone ? " 

" Nay, your Grace, there is another ; he is now 
approaching." 

Elizabetn saw him coming slowly up the path. 

" I pray you, gentlemen," she said, as he joined 
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them, ** I question not the authority of the queen, 
but I wish to send her a letter ere I leave this 
place ; have I your permission so to do ? "^ 

The first officer nodded his head : " 'T is a small 
request, your ladyship ; I see no reason for refusing 
it. The delay will be slight, and if it be your 
pleasure, I freely give my consent.^ 

" Zounds ! ^ cried the other, blustering mightily, 
" I give not my consent, then, in delaying any com- 
mand of her sacred Majesty.*" 

My lady's hp curled. **The request is such a 
small one, my lord," she m-ged, "and it means 
mttch to me.*" 

" Tilly-vally, madam," the man was evidently 
an ardent advocate of the queen ; " great or small, 
your request would delay her Majesty's order, and 
to that I will never consent." 

My lady's eyes flashed, but before she could 
speak, the first officer, a mere boy, made bold to 
say: "TTis not always, my lord, that you carry 
out her Majesty's commands so ftilly. I heard 
you telling her Highness of your devotion to her 
religion ; I wonder now, how it would please our 
sovereign did I but fill her ears with what occurred 
at mass this morning ? " 

The man addressed blanched. "I but wrote 
a note to a friend," he faltered. 

" I have the note, my lord ; the warning it con- 
tains will not be needed. Mayhap we can send 
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your letter to the queen, instead of the one her 
Grace Elizabeth desires to write.^ 

The listeners held their breath. Then, " Have 
you the letter, Merton ? '" said the officer. 

" I have, my lord.^ 

" Will you give it to me, if I consent to her 
Grace Elizabeth's request ? ^ 

The boy took the missive fix)m his breast and 
passed it to my lady. 

**The favor must come through her ladyship's 
hand,'' he smiled. 

Elizabeth took the missive, and departed to 
write her own to her sister. When it was fin- 
ished, she said : " Here €u:e both letters, my lord. 
I should feel safer did I know that you were more 
loyal to yourself and your sovereign. But I have 
fallen upon days when I have no choice in my 
messengers. I earnestly beseech you to see that 
my letter reaches her Majesty." 

The writer of the warning snatched the two 
missives, and, followed by the other, went rapidly 
away. 

Then did my lady watch and wait. But no 
reply came, except the return of the officers, who 
were ordered to deliver their prisoner at the 
Tower within a certain time. 

" I am ready, my lords," said my lady, when 
she realized that her letter, vowing allegiance, 
was ignored ; " I have done what I could for the 
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Princess of Wales ; it is your duty now to take 
Elizabeth prisoner to the Tower.^ 

In all secrecy the barge floated down the 
Thames past London, and so on to the prison, 
which stood below. 

The rain fell heavily, and it was a dreary 
journey. 

" See,'' said my lady once, " nature weeps. She 
shows no difference in her sorrow over the great 
or small ; methinks she is the only one who weeps 
for me this day, and yet God wots my need is 
great.*" 

"Your ladyship wrongs many in saying that. 
Did the people know who floats down the river 
this day, the scene would not be so peacefiil an 
one."" The man who spoke bowed his head as he 
ended, for the pain-filled face opposite unnerved 
him. 

"And do the people not know?'' questioned 
my lady. 

" No, your Grace. 'T is a great feast day, and 
the people willy-nilly are crowding the churches." 

"Does the queen fear so greatly?" sighed 
Elizabeth; "even from my sore heart I needs 
must pity her." Then, after a pause, "I hear 
the prisons are full to overflowing, owing to the 
recent uprising. Do you know in what part of 
the Tower I am to be lodged? Some of the 
wardens are not strange to me." 
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Perhaps even then my lady hoped that she was 
to be taken to the retreat reserved for kings and 
queens in an hour of danger. She was young, and 
hope died hard in her brave heart. 

" I cannot tell your ladyship,'' replied the man, 
and his head sank lower. 

But EUzabeth had not long to wait in suspense. 
The rowers knew their instructions welL Up to 
a grim gateway they pulled, and then rested on 
their oars. 

My lady rose to her feet, and with flashing eye 
demanded : " * Why halt you here ? This is the 
Traitors' Gate ! ' " 

No man spoke. 

" * I am no traitor. And as God hears me, I 
will not land here!'" 

Again that ominous silence, while the rain 
dripped pitifully upon the slim girl standing in the 
barge, awaiting with bated breath the outcome. 

Perhaps, in that awfiil moment, she thought of 
her fair young mother, whose feet had trod the 
same painful road. Perchance the horror, more 
recent, of little Jane's sad fate, overwhelmed her, 
for after a pause she repeated, but with a broken 
voice: "I — will — not — land — here; lam no 
traitor!" 

Then said one of the noblemen in the stem : 
** My lady, when the queen commands, not even 
the Princess Elizabeth has a choice." 
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The girlish face quivered. 

" Permit me," said the same kindly voice, " to 
wrap my coat about you; too heavily falls the 
rain upon your ladyship.*" He arose and prof- 
fered the warm garment. 

Elizabeth cast it aside : " Need I fear so small 
a thing as nature's tears when the queen's wrath 
so heavily has fallen upon me ? " she sighed. 
"Nay, I will do my part. Behold!" 

The great gates had swung back, and my lady 
stepped proudly and alone from the barge to the 
slimy landing. " * Here lands as true and faithful 
a subject as ever landed a prisoner at these stairs. 
Before Thee, O God, I speak it, having now no 
friends but Thee alone.' " 

All the pride and arrogance were gone from the 
wan face. The spirit of the grim Tower had en- 
veloped her; its merciful patience was not yet 
given. The shadow and desolation were all that 
she felt, and her courage died as she raised her 
eyes toward the God she had so little needed in 
her strong young girlhood. 

"Do you remember," she said to him who 
walked nearest her, "the old legend of this 
gateway ? " 

" No, my lady." 

^* 'T is said that when the arch was first builded, 
it fell, then was rebuilt. For a year it stood, 
then fell again. Now, upon the night of the 
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necond fall, there was a witness, a good and 
gentle priest; and he did say after that as the 
arch fell he beheld an Archbishop, with upraised 
croHs, gazing upon the grim walls that were round 
about the Tower. 

** * Why build ye these ? ' and as he spoke the 
walls fell, as if beneath a mighty weight. Then 
did the priest see a pale attendant beside the 
Archbishop, and of him he asked : * Who, then, 
is the Archbishop ? ' 

" * Saint Thomas the Martyr, by birth a citizen, 
who resents these works.' ^ 

" T? is but a legend," sighed my lady, ** and yet, 
methinks, he knew that did this gateway rise, 
't would be the entrance for martyrs, not traitors, 
and so he spoke against it. Man's cruelty was 
greater than the angePs mercy, so the archway 
was again rebuilt ; and through it I pass to-day, as 
hundreds have before me ; no traitor, but a martyr 
because of an unwise monarch." 

Those who listened bowed before the pale, proud 

girl. 

Suddenly the inner gateway opened, and rows 

of keepers and wardens lined the way. 

" What means this ? " asked my lady. 

"'Tis the usual way of receiving prisoners, 
your Highness," came the reply. 

"'Tis a foolish custom," smiled Elizabeth, and 
oh, the pathos of the smile ! 
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"TTis overmuch pomp for such as I. Pray 
dispense with it. Why should these honest fel- 
lows stand in the cruel storm to see the passage 
of so poor a prisoner as the queen's deserted 
sister ?'^ 

Then did those servants of the queen fall upon 
their knees before my lady. Many of them re- 
membered her goodness when, as the great prin- 
cess, she had visited the Tower upon errands of 
mercy. 

" God bless your Grace ! ^ they cried, and down 
more than one manly face the sympathizing tears 
rolled. 

Elizabeth smiled gently upon them. No more 
reverently was Mary then kneeling before her 
altar than were these her servants kneeling be- 
fore her girhsh prisoner. 

" T? is the greatest homage of my life,'' Elizabeth 
whispered ; " when I was strong, then did I take 
such acts as my just due, but now — " A sob 
choked her, and she passed on. 

Within that gateway the prisons arose, solemn 
and gray. No face peered from any window, for, 
by the queen's orders, all confined in view of the 
landing-place of Elizabeth were removed. There 
must not be too much S3nnpathy shown the forlorn 
girl. It might cheer an hour otherwise made bit- 
ter by jealousy and hatred. 

For a few steps my lady walked in stately 
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fashion ahead of her attendants, then, overcome 
by a wave of despair, she sat down upon the 
stone curb, and, gazing pitifully up into the com- 
passionate faces surrounding her, said : ** Grentle- 
men, I can go no further.'' 

"I pray your Grace to rise and be brave,'' 
said one of the guards ; ** your Highness makes a 
hard duty most imbearable by thus forcing us 
against our wills." 

Elizabeth staggered to her feet -at that, ever 
mindful, even in the terrible hour, of others. 

She tinned her eyes to the gateway which was 
closed against her and liberty. And in that look 
was the farewell yearning of a crushed spirit. 

" Lead on," she murmured ; " I am ready now." 

Once within her prison-room, my lady begged 
to be alone ; and when the request was granted she 
bowed her head in her hands and groaned in 
agony. 

Would the courage which had come to little 
Jane come to her? 

She recalled the words of her who had once 
spoken from the darkness upon that bitter night 
so long ago : ** Never was your mother so truly 
a queen as when she died. Glad waSs she to go to 
a brighter world than this. She forgave all who 
had injured her." The sentences rang through 
the gloom and were repeated over and over again 
in my lady's heart. 
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Was she less than her mother ? 

The world had been none too bright a place for 
poor Anne Boleyn'^s child ; why should she be sorry 
to leave it ? Was there not for her, as for all who 
had gone forth from this grim place, a home safe 
from fear and sorrow ? 

" She forgave all who had injured her." That 
was the answer to the mystery. If she, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, could forgive all who had injiu^d 
her, then, perchance, would God send His angel 
of love and peace to help her bear the weight of 
the sad days until — imtil she too went out to 
safety. 

The fair head bent lower. In that dark place 
the faces of all who had injured her seemed to 
rise and shine forth. Those who were nearest and 
dearest to her were among them, and the sight 
wrung her heart and made her moan. 

Could she forgive them ? Yes ; one by one she 
saw them disappear ; at last only Mary''s stem face 
remained in her memory. It was hard to forgive 
the queen ! When had Elizabeth been aught but 
loving and loyal to her sister, even in the old 
empty days? 

Why did Mary hate her and wish to destroy her ? 

Then other recollections flooded in, — Mary's 
sick, unloved childhood ; her desolate soul-hunger 
and cruel injustices. Who had taught Mary to 
be merciful? 
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" I can forgive her,'' sobbed my lady, as she fell 
upon her knees ; " I can forgive even the queen." 

" Dear lady ! " A soft whisper thrilled through 
the ghostly place. 

Unnerved, Elizabeth rose to her feet, and 
glanced wildly around. 

Had God's angel come ? 

The Ught from a high window fell aslant across 
the room, and in its shimmer stood a Uttle child, 
with his baby fingers full of flowers. 

With outstretched hands, my lady staggered 
forward. 

Oh ! if she could but stay the vision ! 

The tender face smiled up at her as she ad- 
vanced : " I have brought you some flowers, poor 
lady," lisped the boy ; " I am so sorry for you." 

"Who — what — are you?" hoarsely ques- 
tioned Elizabeth. 

" My father is one of the keepers ; he said that 
I might come to bring — to bring you these." 

The flowers were held forth. 

Then, down at the feet of that small angel of 
mercy knelt the Princess Elizabeth. She clasped 
in her arms the small form so warm and human, 
and the tears flowed down her pale face, washing 
away all hardness and reproach as they fell. 

" If the Tower holds so fair and lovely a thing 
as you, dear child," she said, " then, indeed, can 
I hope for peace." 
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She kissed the dimpled hands as she took the 
flowers, and tried to smile into the wondering 
eyes. 

" Are you very sad, poor lady ? ^ 

"I was, little lad, but you have made me 
happier.^ 

" Then will I come every day,^ said the loyal 
boy, " and I will bring you flowers, and tell you 
all the pretty things the others say.'' 

" What others, dear one ? '^ My lady was still 
holding the tiny form close to her bursting heart. 

" Oh ! all the others whom the queen sends 
here."" The boy put his lips close to my lady's 
ear. "I do not love the queen," he breathed, 
" for all whom she sends here are sad. But they 
told me of you, and how good you are, and Lord 
Courteney bade me love you tenderly." 

** Lord Courteney ! " gasped my lady. 

"Aye. A brave, kind gentleman is Lord 
Courteney," the little voice went on. ** He tells 
me wondrous tales, and he bade me say that 
the Tower was no longer dark, now that you had 



come." 



" He said that ? " soft tears were again falling 
on the boy's curls. 

"Aye, dear lady, but I know not what he 
means. T? was not always dark in the Tower even 
before you came ; but those were his words." 

"Tell my Lord Courteney," Elizabeth spoke 
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low, ^ tell my lord that a kindly word has likewise 
brought light to me. And bid him have a brave 
spirit for — for my sake.** 

^^ I must go, lady,^ said the boy, ^ and I will 
bear your message.^ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

THE TOWEB MESSENGER 

AS the long, anxious days went by, my 
lady felt the atmosphere of the Tower 
settling down upon her, as it seemed 
to do upon all other imfortunates 
within its walls. 

Strange as it would once have seemed to her, 
she did not pace her room with wild strides and 
rail against a cruel fate. 

A calmness possessed her, a patient fortitude. 
She grew interested in small things, read much, 
and studied deeply. 

She listened as eagerly for the step of the 
keeper^s little son as once she had listened for 
any gallant courtier who was bent upon a visit 
of homage to her shrine. 

No flowers of the kingdom had ever been sweeter 
than the ones which grew in the Tower gardens, 
and were brought to her by the humblest of her 
adorers. 

At times the hours hung like lead upon her 
aching heart, but by degrees she found the solace 
that little Jane had found, and while my lady 
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feared for the future, she did not sink utterly 
under the present. 

Sometimes a message from Courteney, brought 
by the little lad, made her smile her slow, rare 
smile ; and with a flash of her old-time wit she 
would send one in reply to him, that caused him 
to forget what a lonely place a prison-house was. 

" I bid you tell no other but my Lord Courte- 
ney,'' Elizabeth would warn the merry little 
messenger ; " these be court secrets, and of mighty 
import."" 

The boy felt the honor, and strutted with 
delight. 

He gathered every item he 1i|iought would 
interest my lady, and prattled his news into her 
loving ears. 

" Dear princess,*" he quivered one day, " one of 
the old lions is dead. He was such an old grand- 
father lion, and I loved him best of all. He was 
so old that he had gotten tired of being fierce ; he 
was as gentle as a kitten, and used to blink at me 
when I fed him, in the kindest way.*" The child's 
eyes were tear-dimmed. ** And they do say,^ the 
quivering voice went on, "that something evil 
will now happen to one of the Tudors ; something 
always happens to them when a lion dies. I 
hope,^ — with a lowering of the voice, — "I hope 
it will happen to the queen ! "" 

"Say not so!'' cried my lady, aghast at the 
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boy's evident earnestness ; then her pallor deepened. 
Prison walls had shaken her true nerves. She was a 
Tudor ; might not the impending evil come to her ? 

"I have no message for Lord Courteney to- 
day!" she breathed; "I desire to be alone.*" 

The little messenger's time of glory was destined 
to be of short length, however. Scurrying through 
the corridors one day, with his hands full of 
flowers, he was addressed by a guard. 

" Whither so fast, my boy ? '' 

" I go to visit the Lady Elizabeth.'' 

" Where have you been ? " 

" I just came from my Lord Courteney's apart- 
ments. I divide my flowers between my lord and 
her Grace Elizabeth." 

The child did not intend that this curious guard 
should learn too much, so he grew cautious and 
full of mischief. 

"Belike my lord has sent a message to her 
Grace," said the man; **Lord Courteney knew 
her ladyship at court." 

" Belike he did," laughed the boy, mimicking 
the guard's tones. 

" What was the message ? " 

" I tell no secrets." Again the merry laugh, as 
the sturdy legs ran on. 

Now, while this seemed a trivial matter, it 
looked most ominous to the guard. Lord Courte- 
ney was suspected of being in S3rmpathy with the 
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Wyatt rebellion, and while nothing could be 
proved, the keepers of the Tower knew that my 
Lady Elizabeth had been suspected of sympathy 
with every rebellion since she was able to assert 
her will against others. So now the young 
officer, who was ambitious to win favor from a 
monarch whose name made him tremble, repeated 
the conversation he had had with the keeper^s 
child to others in authority, and the little lad 
was brought before the officers of the Tower to 
answer some very serious questions. 

He came quite fearlessly, and innocently eyed 
the grave {acea peering into his. 

" You visit Lord Courteney ? " asked one. 

" I do, sire.^ 

** And my Lady Elizabeth also ? ** 

" Yes, sire.'' 

" Why do you go ? " 

^^ Because I love them, and I do make them 
very happy." 

The stem face relaxed. 

" They give you messages ? ^ 

" They do, sire. Her Grace Elizabeth calls me 

* Cupid,' but my Lord Courteney does call me 

* Mercury.' I know not what they mean." 

** My lady can crack a jest, then ? " mused the 
officer ; ** hers is a brave spirit, and dies not easily. 
And now, my boy," this aloud, "do you recall 
any messages her Grace gave you ? " 
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" Oh, many, sire." The child smiled brightly. 

** Can you repeat them ? " 

"I can, sire, but they are for my Lord Court- 
eney's ears alone. I love my lady too well to 
disobey her.*" 

A frown settled upon the officer's face. " I bid 
you repeat these messages at once ! " he commanded. 

A grieved, siuprised expression came to the 
small upturned face. 

" Nay, sire, that I cannot do. I have promised." 

"For less offence many have died," the officer 
glared at the boy. 

^^ I would rather die, sire, than to make sad the 
Lady Elizabeth." 

Did death mean but a word to that little child, 
or did life within the Tower rob it of its terrors 
for young and old ? 

Seeing no relenting on the boy's face, the 
officers conferred together, and then one of them 
in a stem voice commanded : " I forbid you speak- 
ing or going near the Lady Elizabeth again. Do 
you understand ? " 

*^Yes, sire." A depth of sorrow thrilled 
through the childish voice. 

Then, with a keen knowledge of human nature, 
another added : " If you disobey, her Grace will 
suffer for your folly. T? is upon her the pimish- 
ment will fall." 

The boy winced. 
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And so it was that my lady waited in her 
Tower room for the faithful little feet that came 
not. And my Lord Courteney again realized how 
dark his life could be, now that he knew not how 
his lady fared. But one day the little messenger, 
distracted with love and remorse, dared even the 
powers of the Tower, and hid behind a clump of 
bushes in the garden where my lady, by the good- 
ness of a merciful keeper, was permitted to take a 
daily strolL 

Made keen by fear of what might befall Aer, the 
boy had prepared a mode of action ; but would 
her Grace help him, or ruin them both ? Little 
did he know of his lady when he so questioned. 
She was equal to any emergency. 

From his leafy bower he saw her coming down 
the sunlit path. Her golden head was bowed, 
and her beautiful white hands clasped before her. 
Very sad and pale she looked, and, as she walked, 
she whispered some Latin words over and over 
again. Once she passed the hiding-place, and he, 
who crouched behind the bushes dared not speak. 
Then, she retraced her steps, and, as she drew 
near, a sentence fell upon her ear, — 

*^ Dear lady, I am here, but do not look.** 

The Latin words faltered on the lips of my 
lady for one fleeting moment, then they flowed 
on quite evenly, and the boy in the bushes 
breathed freely. 
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** They bade me come not near you ; but I love 
you, and I would bring you the flowers, only 
I dare not ! ^ 

" How sweet the firagrance is ! '^ Elizabeth bent 
over the budding bush, and spoke softly: "I 
imderstand, little one. May God bless you to 
your life's end!" 

She arose. The Latin verse flowed on, but out 
of Elizabeth Tudor's life the last ray of sunlight 
was gone. 

Three long months passed while my lady bided 
in the Tower, — months of anxiety, loneliness and 
pain. Her spirit was broken, but not killed; 
and the pride of her race upheld her, though 
she knew it not. 

Then one day martial music flooded the court- 
yard and made its way to the room where she 
sat apart. She arose, and a whiter tinge came 
to her pale, thin face. She heard steps ad- 
vancing, the tramp of many feet ; and Elizabeth 
knew they were coming for her! She flinched 
not, now that the hour had arrived. The worst 
had passed long ago, when hope and liberty had 
died. 

The bars flew back, and in strode Sir Thomas 
Beddingfield, resplendent in the queen's uniform, 
and behind him, quite filling the passage, were 
several hundred men at least. 

"They have come to read me my death- war- 
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rant,'* thought my lady,, and she grew more rigid 
as she stood. 

" I have come, by order of the queen, to remove 
you from the Tower,'' announced Sir Thomas. 

" And to what safer quarter does her Majesty 
assign me?** Elizabeth asked. 

" That I cannot tell, your Grace.** 

Sir Thomas knew bravery when he saw it, and 
that slim, unflinching girl touched his heart. 

"Has the scaffold of Lady Dudley been re- 
moved?" What this question meant to Eliza- 
beth who can tell? 

" It has, my lady." 

" May I see Lord Chandos ere I depart ? " My 
lady knew the constable of the Tower was her 
friend; perhaps he would relieve her suspense. 

The constable was summoned, and returned at 
once with the messenger. 

** Your Grace need have no fear," he smiled ; 
"her Majesty the Queen has ordered that your 
ladyship be transferred to Woodstock. 'Tis a 
more fitting place, I warrant, than this." 

" Under whose care am I placed ? " 

A new fear entered my lady's heart, — fear of 
secret doings. 

"Mine, your Grace." Sir Thomas bent his 
head* 

** I distrust the queen's wisdom in making this 
change," sighed Elizabeth. **Here I am a state 
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prisoner, and the eye of the public is upon me. 
At Woodstock — who knows?" 

** Your Grace need have no fear of hidden foe,'' 
Sir Thomas hastened to assure her. "On my 
word, I believe her Majesty, in showing this leni- 
ency, means but kindness toward you." 

The slow smile flitted over my lady's weary face. 

So, attended by the queen's escort, Elizabeth 
Tudor left the Tower and began her journey to 
her new prison. 

The free air and sunlight brought the color 
back to her wan cheeks, and the old valiant spirit 
rose as the prison gates clashed after her. Out- 
side those terrible walls there was a vision of 
hope. She knew that loyal hearts beat with hers 
all over the blood-stained kingdom. Mary's reign 
of horror had stilled, but not killed the spirit of 
the Reformation. Well my lady knew that, while 
her sister was feared, she was loved, and the 
thought came to her on the wings of the fresh 
breeze. 

" Her gracious Majesty is biding at Richmond," 
Sir Thomas announced when the journey was 
begun. 

" Your lordship rsems to know more than when 
I questioned you as to my destination," smiled 
Elizabeth. 

" There is a time for the giving of information," 
Beddingfield replied; "since Lord Chandos has 
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told you where you are to go, I may now add 
that, on the way there, your ladyship is to stop 
at Richmond.^ 

" To see the queen ? " The question rushed to 
my lady's lips. 

" That is as it may be, A surprise awaits your 
Grace.'* 

A surprise, indeed! When Richmond was 
reached, siurounded by soldiers and guards, my 
lady, while she knew herself a prisoner, felt the 
sweetness of power. For, under the fear of the 
queen, the guard did their duty openly, but by 
slight tones and glances her Grace Elizabeth was 
made to understand that she stood high in popular 
favor. The thought brought strength to her, and 
a semblance of her old pride and arrogance re- 
turned. In the face of that double-natured popu- 
lace, she dared much. 

The siu-prise came in the form of a proposition 
of marriage. 

The queen^had arranged it beforehand. There 
was the Duke of Savoy quite ready to take the 
troublesome Princess of Wales to his dominions in 
Switzerland and France. 

Mary reasoned it out in her anxious brain that 
Elizabeth would be overjoyed at this easy mode 
of escape, and she, the overwrought and weary 
queen, would be well rid of a foe she dared not 
kill, yet feared to see live. 
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But my lady scouted the idea of marrying a 
mere duke. She, the proud princess of the House 
of Tudor ! 

** As God hears me ! "" she exclaimed, with a toss 
of her sunny curls, " I would rather be a captive 
in my own land than queen of any petty kingdom 
beyond the Rhone ! Go tell her Majesty that I 
will not wed this Duke of Savoy.'' 

How soon my lady had forgotten her Tower days ! 
But the sun was now shining, and the guard, while 
they mouthed the queen's messages, did mightily 
smile on the radiant Princess of Wales. 

When Mary received her sister's haughty reply, 
she ordered the company on to Woodstock, and 
lighted more fires, and erected more scaffolds to 
ease herself of the indignation she felt toward the 
undaunted maid. 

Elizabeth travelled the distance between Rich- 
mond and Woodstock on horseback. It took 
several days, and after the long confinement in 
prison my lady was greatly wearied by the 
exertion. 

As she passed through the villages, the church 
bells were rung, and the simple folk came to meet 
her, bearing in their hands gifts, the best that they 
could afford, to lighten the heart of this dear 
princess who was suffering, as they themselves were 
suffering, under the heavy hand of the cruel queen. 

The July sim flashed down upon the cavalcade 
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as it rested by the wa3rside ; and could Mary have 
seen the devotion paid her sister on that weary 
journey, her empty heart would have grown 
heavier as she sat upon her throne. 

Now, while Woodstock was not as gloomy a 
prison-house as the Tower, it was none the less 
a prison. My lady felt that those who surrounded 
her pitied her forlorn state, but she realized that 
they feared their queen with a fear bom of her 
reputation of frenzied cruelty. And in spite of 
all her innate coiurage, Elizabeth began to share 
this terror. 

Tales of horror floated more easily to Wood- 
stock than they did to the Tower. There they 
often were strangled at the gate ; now they found 
a resting-place in the hearts which dwelt in the 
prisonK»stle. 

Might not the queen find a secret way of get- 
ting rid of her sister, since she for some reason 
dreaded to do so publicly ? 

A fear grew in the household when a new attend- 
ant appeared, and my lady relished not her meals 
because of her distrust. 

With partial freedom, time was found for out- 
side worries to creep in. 

During that summer Elizabeth often wondered 
if it would not have been better had stone walls 
shut out sight and sound, for now she saw afar 
that for which her free soul hungered. 
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Her jailers grew more merciful as they learned 
to know her better. Her bravery and courage 
surprised them, and her wit often cheered an hour 
none too gay for them. 

One day, from her turret chamber, she saw a 
milkmaid on a near-by hiU. The girl was triUing 
a wild, sweet song, with her fi*esh rosy face turned 
toward the sky. 

My lady looked, and the tears gathered in her 
eyes; then, leaning against the casement, she 
sobbed aloud for pure self-pity. 

«Is yon poor gkl the only happy girl in my 
sister's kingdom ? ** she sighed. " Oh, the pity of 
it all ! To think that the power to make a nation 
sing for joy is turned to such bitterness ! ^ 

The milkmaid on her hill sang on, unheeding ; 
while Elizabeth Tudor wept in her lonely exile. 

But not forever was my lady to fret and 
languish. 

Shortly other rumors came, to the effect that 
the queen was at last to marry. Then came con- 
firmation, when Philip of Spain landed upon 
English soil, and strutted before the amazed 
eyes of the nobility and commoners. 

Mary quite forgot her dignity, and went two- 
thirds of the way to meet her proud Spanish 
cousm ; and if rumor spoke true, this cavalier was 
none too well pleased when he beheld his future 
wife. A kingdom even was not too tempting 
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a dowry, he thought; but he married her, and 
indifferently settled down, for the time being, 
on alien soil. 

Poor Queen Mary took a long breath. One of 
her aims was accomplished. Now that she was 
married, she need not fear Elizabeth as a matri- 
monial rival, so she grew generous and sent to 
Woodstock a command that my lady should come 
at Christmas and share the court revels. 

Philip must not think her hard and imjust. 
Poor, misguided Mary ! Better had she left her 
sister then to the solitude of her prison castle. 

But my lady, all agog at the change and excite- 
ment, donned her most gorgeous gown, and, flushed 
and beautiful, rode up to court and burst upon 
the vision of Philip of Spain like an apparition 
from another world. 

When Elizabeth entered the great hall, which 
was lighted by a thousand lamps, every eye turned 
upon her. At the upper end of the room sat the 
queen, with her new husband beside her. As 
Elizabeth came toward them, Mary realized, with 
a shock, that she had made the blunder of her 
life in summoning her sister there. 

Philip^s dull eyes flashed with the first gleam of 
interest that they had shown since he left Spain. 
Quite forgetting his bride, he showered compli- 
ments and welcomes on this delightful new sister- 
in-law. 
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And my lady tossed her curls, and took her 
place between Mary and him, with many a merry 
jest and witty speech. 

It was so easy for her to be happy. So possible 
for her to forget her misery, or to appear to, — 
which, after all, is better. 

That Christmas visit was the opening wedge. 

The court soon became a dull place to Philip if 
my lady tarried long at Woodstock, — where her 
sister sent her as often as she dared. 

By degrees, the true state of affairs was made 
known to the Spanish husband, and his heart, cold 
and indifferent enough to most, was touched for 
my lady. He knew his power over his unlovely 
wife, and he used it to win a reconciliation 
between the queen and the princess. 

He found Mary alone in the library one day, 
and began the plea for Elizabeth, upon the ground 
that it ill became England^s queen to appear 
afraid of her young sister. 

*' Afraid ? ^ said Mary. " Pray, my lord, what 
mean you by that?'' 

*' What other reason have you, then, for banish- 
ing this beautiful girl, who should, by all rights 
of nature, be your care and delight ? '^ 

"She defies my authority,'' the queen stam- 
mered ; " she has been accused of intrigue. I will 
not have her released until she acknowledges 
her wrong and promises better things." 
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Philip smiled grimly. "Why not send your 
ministers to my lady Elizabeth, with promise of 
release if she will do as you say ? " he questioned. 

Mary walked stiffly over to her husband and 
put a trembling hand upon his arm. ^^ Can I not 
have you to myself? " she whispered. 

A frown grew upon Phaip's proud brow, and 
he restlessly drew away. **I see not how this 
touches the case of your sister," he said. 

Mary's dull face turned crimson. 

But this conversation led to her hoping to win 
her husband's regard by acceding to his desire. 

Down to Woodstock went the queen's ministers 
and made known to my lady that all would be 
forgiven if she acknowledged her wrongdoing, 
thus proving her Majesty in the right, and asking 
favor for the future. But Elizabeth imagined 
which course her fate was taking, and she flouted 
the idea of acknowledging a wrong she had never 
' committed. 

" I prefer imprisonment for a truth," she said 
loftily, "to freedom as a traitor." 

And so Mary was left to face a new difficulty, 
and my lady waited, with a sigh of relief, as she 
did so, for was there not another friend at court ? 
Strange as it might seem, a prince of Spain had 
come to the rescue of' Elizabeth Tudor. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

A TIBED QUEEN 

THE May air, soft and balmy, floated 
into her Majesty's bedchamber; but 
pain had entered before it, and, with 
the suffering, poor Mary's royalty had 
disappeared, leaving her merely a lonely, tired 
woman. 

She sighed, plucked at the rich lace of her gown, 
and sighed again. She had commanded that she 
be left alone, but the stillness of the room op- 
pressed her, yet upon whom could she call for 
solace and companionship ? What had her queen- 
dom brought her ? 

There were just two persons in the world whom 
she desired to have with her at that moment. 
One was her husband; and he? — Well, Philip 
desired to be elsewhere. 

Mary, in comparative health, was little to his 
lordly taste, but Mary sick, and robbed of the 
dignity of state, was unbearable to this Spanish 
cavalier. 

Hiding her pain and disappointment, the queen 
did not upbraid her imgallant mate ; she merely 
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suffered a little more, and sent for Elizabeth, the 
other one she longed for. 

But would Elizabeth come? That was the 
question that racked her Majesty, as she lay upon 
the pillows. How helpless she felt, and how 
keenly Elizabeth had detected the situation ! 

There was no fear or quailing in my lady now. 
Her answers came back to court defiant and 
imyielding. 

What a fine position the queen would be in, if 
the proud Princess of Wales would kneel, confess 
that she had wronged her sister, and .beg for 
mercy. Then would Philip see how gracious his 
wife would be. She would forgive as the saints 
forgive, and raise the humble princess to a lofty 
place. But the princess would not kneel. Her 
proud head was held higher, and Woodstock was 
greatly to be preferred to the queen's palaces, un- 
less my lady could enter court upon her own 
terms. 

It was the queen who must kneel. And, oh, 
the bitterness of the thought ! Mary, lying upon 
her bed, knew that if she wished to gain her hus- 
band's approval by reinstating Elizabeth, she 
must acknowledge herself in the wrong, and 
bring her sister to London, to the accompani- 
ment of a nation's cheer of joy. 

Poor Mary ! her queendom was only what her 
life had been before, — an empty, mocking answer 
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to all her heart-hunger. She had lighted England 
by heretic bonfires, but those of her own creed 
shuddered at her deeds. 

Those who had stood in her way of power had 
swung aloft from the gallows' tree, or had bent 
their heads to the axe's stroke ; but what had it 
availed ? Nothing ! 

There was one who still stood undaunted, — one 
about whom a crushed kingdom clung in silent 
longing ; one who would never bow her head, or 
feed a martyr fire, or perish by prison rule or 
axe's stroke. That one was my lady. 

The queen knew it at last, and groaned as she 
acknowledged the fact. 

Her pride and arrogance were gone. She had 
sent for her sister. She had sent no terms ; she 
only entreated her to come. 

Perhaps, if Elizabeth chose to come — oh, the 
bitterness of the thought ! — she might find a way 
out of the difficulty ; if the queen left the matter 
in her hands, it would be arranged. 

Mary recalled memories of the old days. It 
was Elizabeth's nature to be hard and unyielding 
where her will was opposed ; but how gracious and 
winning she could be to them who depended upon 
her! 

And Queen Mary, suffering and alone, did 
depend upon her, — depended upon her for all 
that life, perchance, held in reserve. 
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T!ift qiieen harf capitiiiatefL hut woiiiif my laiT 
<*iMiier Xiry rusKfi hio^ gmritfx to her lips^ sui 

A«< if in answer, rta tiie ^Rgnm^ aor eayone^ the 
tramp of har^ feet and the iminzmr of many 
vou^Ji. Tfvmheji Saahed in tie coortvard beLow^ 
Mid cant weird -ihadaw?! ap#>a the wsuLi^ 

Had they hrougiit the priHoaer firom Wood- 
<it/>ck^ or only a scomf il reply that hs^ Grace 
tMzaiheth, preferred etptivity to the qaeea'* mode 
of releaiier 

In Ker anxiety and scLspen^se^ 3ilary fcrgot iio- 
pmn and ittrarned her ^«i toward the eotrance. 

Swinging lampfi, ibaing tnwteadily, made the 
glomn of the htdchsanher qairer and ribrate. 

Ihtrk I the «tep» drew near. Then a Toice slie 
knew no well fell upon the queen's earsw *^ If it is 
to her MAJesdy\ htidtsamher I am sommoned, I 
pray yoa, let me enter alofie," 

The draperies parted^ and my lady came into 
the room. 

Pale »he wtm from her long ride, and the white 
plume of her riding hat eociTcled her &oe like a 
halo* Her eyes »hone like stars, and there was a 
»m]le^ a faint, questioning smile, upon the girlish 
lip0. 

Once within the room, she paused. ** Is your 
Majesty ill f '^ she faltered 

Not so ill, Bess, as weaiy. I ofltimes wonder 
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if any one before has known such weariness as I 
know ? Weariness of body, mind, and soul.'" 

My lady hesitated no longer; she ran lightly 
across the floor and knelt beside the bed. Then, 
reverently, she took the queen's feverish fingers 
in her own cool ones, and carried them to her 
lips. 

The act caused Mary to turn away her eyes. 
" Oh, if I only knew ! ^ she murmured. 

" Knew what, your Highness ? '^ 

"Nay, Bess, do not mock me. In your heart 
you know that it is not to the queen you 
are kneeling, but to a poor, broken woman, de- 
serted by all, and lost upon the way.*" 

" Nay, sister,'' and there was a wondrous tender- 
ness in my lady's tone. " When I did mount the 
steps to the Tower through the Traitors' Gate, I 
knew it was by your command. Yet even then I 
vowed myself a loyal subject to your Majesty ; how 
much more do I now, kneeling by your bed, vow 
upon your hand allegiance and devotion ? " 

"I cannot trust!" The words floated out 
upon the night, and were, perhaps, the most piti- 
ful acknowledgment of the queen's failure. 

" When have I proved myself disloyal to you ? " 
asked my lady, raising her fair, girUsh face to the 
dark, pain-filled one. " Before his death, Wyatt 
did confess I had naught to do with his uprising. 
I have ever been the tool that rebels have sought 
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to use ; but throu^ all accusation when has any- 
thing been proved against me ?" 

^^In truth, I know noL^ The queen spoke 
slowly, and the fingers tightened about her 
sister^ 

" When I was but a child,'' my lady went on, 
^^ I pleaded your cause before our &ther, and did 
pity your forlorn state. I loved your mother; 
she was a noble queen; and I long to be a 
true sister to Eatherine of Arragon's neglected 
child.'' 

A quiver passed over the queen, but the thin 
lips shut in a harder line. 

"When you were proclaimed queen, who met 
you upon the way most joyously? And Grod 
knows I had it in my power to raise discord then, 
did I so desire. Did ever carping tongues accuse 
me then? I ask my queen to answer." 

" They did not" 

*^ Then look to your heart, my sister. Are you 
not shutting from your life the one who might 
share your burdens and ease your hours of pain ? 
Are you not causing suffering to the one who 
might lighten yours?" 

" God knows ! " groaned the queen. 

** I cannot say that I have sinned against your 
Majesty when I have not; were I so to perjure 
myself, could your Grace trust my later protesta- 
tions ? " Elizabeth continued. 
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**But to acknowledge myself wrong ?^ moaned 
Mary. 

" Would be but to prove your Highness human,'' 
replied my lady. 

"But Philip?'' 

*'My brother-in-law could but love more one 
who, like himself, sometimes errs." 

" You do mightily move me, Bess, but if I dare 
too much I may lose all. Philip holds it over me, 
do I not do so and so, he will sail away and I 
may not set eyes upon his face again." 

" Gad ! with such roving tendencies, the queen 
must anchor her lord seciu^ly. I pray you, accept 
my aid in finding a way to keep this imgallant 
prince at home ! " The lighter tone aroused the 
queen's jealousy. 

" Aye, the sight of your countenance at court, 
Elizabeth, may anchor my lord, but in the wrong 
harbor." 

" Your Highness does injustice to us all three in 
that speech." 

"God knows!" Again the weary unbelief in 
all things earthly. 

There was a long pause while the sisters thought 
apart ; then the queen said, as she took a valuable 
ring from her finger : 

" By this symbol, Bess, I wish you to know that 
I am going to try to trust you. Tarry yet a little 
at Woodstock, then shall you be free to go to 
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Hatfield and resume as much of your old life as 
you desire." 

^ You need me not at court, then, your Grace?" 

" No ! " The depth of distrust in Mary's nature 
was all conveyed in that little word " Nay. Live 
your own life, Bess. The confines of England's 
court are too narrow for us both. I wish to do 
well; 'tis only by separation I can promise to 
do so." She placed the ring upon my lady's 
finger. 

" I wonder," and the deep voice sank, *^ if any 
queen of England longed greatly to remain the 
queen ? Life is a desperate struggle at the best. 
Bess, I shall be glad to rest, and the thought 
that wearies me most is, that my people too 
will rejoice mightily. I have made my mother's 
name more unloved, and I have made my own 
hatefuL I have nothing ! nothing ! " 

My lady pressed her face to the thin hand, but 
she could find no honest words with which to 
comfort this heartsick souL 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

SHB COMES INTO HER OWN AT LAST 

LATIN and Greek are very well, my lady,'' 
— "*t was Roger Ascham who spoke, 
and he smiled indulgently upon his 
^m royal pupil, — ^'and your Grace is a 
most excellent scholar ; but a woman's sphere is 
not confined to books, and 't is time that a suitable 
marriage should arouse your ladyship's interest." 

Elizabeth laughed a low, amused laugh. 

Mary had been true to her word. Freedom had 
been granted, and Hatfield once more sheltered 
my lady. Roger Ascham, and others of the old 
retinue, again did homage at her shrine, and she 
was joyously happy. 

** I pray you, good Roger," she exclaimed, when 
once her laugh was ended, " why should marriage 
arouse my interest ? As God hears me, marriage, 
as it comes to our house, is a thing to arouse my 
alarm, instead of interest. Think upon my father, 
kind friend. Surely his Majesty tested the holy 
state in all its phases, yet the memory of his 
experiences chills, not heats my blood." 
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The old man shook his head, and smiled, in 
spite of himself, as he glanced into my lady^s 
merry eyes. 

" And the queen, my sister,'' she went on, ** what 
has marriage done for her, good firiend ? Does her 
lord wish for a bloody war to serve his own ends, 
what does he do ? * Fight,' says he, * or by my 
Spanish honor, I will leave you,' so the queen bids 
her army fight, though her own heart breaks as 
she does so. To think of Queen Mary becoming 
such a slavey, and all through marriage ! " 

" But your Grace could marry happily," Roger 
urged ; " 't is her Majesty's desire that you should 
do so." 

" Misery hates bitterly to bide alone," my lady 
mused. " Nay, good friend, 't is not wise to take 
many into your confidence ; but to you, my faith- 
ful guide, I will reveal my heart's secret." 

The two were seated beneath the trees of the 
palace park ; and, as she spoke, my lady arose and 
stood before her tutor, with an expression of 
mingled mirth and seriousness upon her fair 
face. 

"While I may flit from one love-flower to 
another, — since I am a woman, and so need 
honey, — yet, as God above hears, there is but 
one whom I would wed!" 

The tutor's fine old face quivered with excite- 
ment. 
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** And he, my lady, pray describe this greatly 
honored one, that I may read your riddle.^ 

My lady stretched forth her strong young arms, 
and her eyes were fiill of love. 

** ^ T is my father''s people I would wed, good 
Roger. At times, when such moments as these 
seize my soul, I look beyond my tired sister on 
her throne, and I see my bridegroom waiting — 
for me. All the agony and disappointment he 
has known shines through his faithful eyes. To 
me he looks for redress and honor. To me he 
looks for freedom and sympathy, and I, who have 
suffered and learned, cry out that I will give all 
that he desires in that time when, over the wrecks 
and sorrows, we dasp hands, and pledge our 
troth.'' Elizabeth's voice rose as she went on, and 
a dry sob choked her. 

"My lady!" cautioned the tutor, "this be 
treason, though none hear it but I, who am 
most faithful." 

"Nay, Roger, not treason. No traitor am I. 
Two visions have ever loomed before me, and 
through sunshine and shadow I have never lost 
sight of them. The Tower and the Throne ! At 
times the gloom of the one does blot out the 
glory of the other, but there are moments like 
these, when I have seen the gray shadow 
crumble and fade away, while my throne has 
dazzled me with its splendor. At such periods, 
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Roger, I see my Love standing with outstretched 
arms, and, should the vision ever become a reality, 
I, Elizabeth Tudor, will know no other brid^room 
than the people ! ^ 

The young voice thrilled with emotion, but the 
old man kept silent. 

^^ I yearn to set wide the prison gates^ and let 
free many noble souls. I yearn to bring wisdom 
and song to a land too long used to ignorance and 
fear. I long to make my Love smile and shout for 
joy. Is this a mean desire, good friend, or has 
your teaching taught Elizabeth Tudor to aspire 
to the best?" 

" As God is my witness, my lady, I believe, did 
destiny call you to the throne, not unworthily 
would you rule.'' 

*^ See ! " said Elizabeth, the look of the seer 
giving place to the amusement and joy of youth, 
" here comes Launcelot. As nimble as ever, if he 
brings a message to me. Ho, Faithful One, what 
news do you bear ? " 

The young man, flushed and excited, doffed his 
cap and bowed low before Elizabeth. " My lady," 
he gasped, ^* while I was riding toward the town, 
I met some travellers from the court. In great 
haste were they, and tarried not for a moment, 
but I feared for your ladyship, and, turning, did 
take a cut the lords knew not, and here am I to 
warn your Grace, and — " 
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" Here are the lords ! '^ Elizabeth broke in, as 
round the curving road she saw the brilliant com- 
pany advancing. ^*I know not which vision is 
clearer now, good Roger, the Tower or the 
Throne ! '^ 

My lady's face grew calm ; but Roger, ever on 
the alert, trembled as he took place beside Launce- 
lot, and waited. 

On came the nobles, and who could tell from 
their grave faces what manner of message they 
bore? Travel-stained were they, for they had 
neither rested nor tarried since they left London 
town. 

" My lords ! "^ cried my lady, " I bid you 
welcome ! '^ 

They were bending now before her. Stem up- 
holders of the state were they, but before that 
slim, pale girl their voices choked, and tears 
dimmed their eyes. 

"God save our queen, Elizabeth,'' said one, 
^* and grant her a long and happy reign ! " 

Then did they who listened know that Mary, 
the Unloved, was dead, and that Elizabeth, the 
long-desired one, reigned in her stead. 

No shout rent the air ; and, above the strange 
wave of power, my lady seemed to see all the sad- 
ness that had departed ere her chance to bring 
release had come. 

Almost fearfully, now that the opportunity had 
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arrived, she dropped upon her knees, and said in 
Latin : ^^ It is the Lord^s doing, and it is wonderful 
in our eyes ! " 

And while she spoke, great crowds were gather- 
ing at Westminster. Tables were spread in the 
streets ; bells were being rung joyously, and the 
^^Te Deum^ was sounding in the churches. 
**Thee, God, we praise ! '^ 

And, amid all the forgetfulness, Mary, poor, 
forgotten Mary, slept on, not caring whether the 
people praised God that she was dead, or that 
her sister reigned. After the sad, unsatisfied life, 
Katherine of Arragon's daughter rested. 

Well, we all know the reign of *^ Good Queen 
Bess ;'^ we need not follow, step by step, the path 
her royal feet once trod ; but ^tis sweet to stand 
by the roadside of that brilliant life, and, straining 
our eyes, try to catch a glimpse of her now and 
again. 

Through the golden sunlight she travelled from 
Hatfield up to London town, stopping only once 
to rest at a place called Charter House. So im- 
patient was she to take the sceptre in her hands 
that she knew no weariness or pain. 

If my lady ever doubted that the English people 
loved her, the doubt fled that day. 

Under arches she passed, while the bells rang, 
and the merry children sang. She smiled and 
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waved her hands joyously to her people, for they 
were indeed her own at last. 

On the journey, an old woman came from out 
the throng, and tossed a bit of rosemary to my 
lady. At that, the glad smile faded from the 
girlish lips. 

^* Rosemary for remembrance,'' sighed Elizabeth. 
It was a token from a life almost ended to one 
just begun, and Elizabeth Tudor gave heed as she 
went up to the Tower to be crowned. Because 
she remembered, she would be just and kind ! 

The smile returned, and the princess nodded to 
the ancient dame. 

But my lady did not^ in that hour of exalta- 
tion, remember the cruel injustices of her life, so 
she did not feel that she would ever be cruel to 
others ; had she so remembered and foreseen, the 
smile would not have returned so swiftly. She 
had yet to learn that. 

And so she came to the Tower for her 
coronation. 

Not into the Traitors' Gate did she go, but into 
the grand entrance, and up to the chambers of 
state, with her golden head held high. 

At her coming, bolts flew back, strong rusty 
bolts, and into the freedom of God's holy sun- 
shine walked pale shadows of men and women, 
and right loyally they bowed before their 
deliverer. 
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Hark ! Over the distance of centuries we 
hear her firm voice almost pleadingly lifted to her 
ministers of state : ** You will not be corrupted 
with any gift, and you will be faithful to the state, 
and without respect to my will you will give me 
that counsel that you think best."" 

Was ever a tenderer charge given by earthly 
queen than this, so pathetically spoken by Henry 
Vm/s daughter Elizabeth ? 

With the crowning of the queen, a plain gold 
ring was placed upon the slim white hand. 

^* No other queen has done this thing ! "" mur- 
mured the astonished courtiers, but my lady had 
wedded her love, you know, as perhaps no other 
queen had ever done. 

And now ? — but now she is the queen ! The 
trumpeters are announcing the fact to the kingdom. 
She is " My Faire Ladye "^ no longer. Perchance 
we might not love her so well as Queen Eliza- 
beth, and so, as the diadem presses her golden 
curls, let us bid her farewelL 



THE END 
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